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PERCEPTION O+ STATUSES AND IMAGES 
OF SELECTED PROFESSIONS* 


HAROLD A. NELSON 
Colorado State College 
EDWARD C. McDONAGH 
University of Southern California 


ABSTRACT 
The assumption of occupational status as a static construct and amenable to 
unidimensional scaling is questioned. It is hypothesized that occupational status 
is dependent upon the social situation and symbolic cues derived from the situa- 
tion and that the hierarchies derived from the cues variables will not be positively 
correlated. The hypothesis is supported and, in addition, status images of selected 
professions are developed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Frequent sociological writings have stressed the importance of the 
occupational category as a determinant of many aspects of interpersonal 
relations. Simmel observed that the very fact that a person has a vocation 
will always be linked to his life in its entirety.1 Gross states that in 


present-day Western society occupation has become a fundamental index 
of status and a standard of self-respect.2, A man’s social position, his 
economic welfare, and perhaps most of his daily habits are determined by 
the kind of work he does.* Finally, it may be purported that generaliza- 
tions suggesting that occupations determine status behavior are probably 
more characteristic of the professions than of other categories of occupat- 


ions. 

The writers take the position that for these statements to have maxi- 
mum value occupation as a status determiner must be considered within 
the context of the social situation. It is held that an actor’s thought and 
behavior are dependent upon situations of which he is a component and 
upon symbolic cues which the situation evokes in him. On the basis of 
these cues, the actor orders the situation so that he may act within it. It 
follows that these status rankings are situation-dependent and, more 
specifically, are determined by symbolic cues present in these situations, 
cues that may vary from situation to situation. 

Germane to the present problem, the writers’ position may be stated as 
follows: 


[3] 
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1. To take the category occupation as a complete research variable is 
to take a position difficult to defend. A more logical and valid assumption 
is to postulate multiple continua or status hierarchies attendant to a series 
of occupations and, further, that occupation is analytically valuable only 


when taken in conjunction with situation-dependent symbolic cues. 
‘structure’ must be 


‘ 


2. It is held that the American occupational 
viewed as consisting of multiple hierarchies that are dependent upon the 
cues predominant in the various social situations. The assumption of an 
unidimensional occupational hierarchy as representing an accurate reflec- 
tion of the American occupational structure is a highly questionable one.* 
3. It is also held that the various status hierarchies that result from 
situations and their symbolic cues have little positive relation to one 
another; that, for example, the hierarchy derived from the cue, prestige, 
will bear little relation to hierarchy derived from such cues as power or 
income. 

The present research was designed to test aspects of the writers’ 
theoretical position. By virtue of presenting to a sample a series of 
“symbolic cues” which were hypothesized to be related to various social 
situations and by having a sample derive occupational status hierarchies 
based upon these symbolic cues, the authors sought to demonstrate the 
multiple hierarchical nature of a series of occupations as opposed to a 
unidimensional or static occupational hierarchy and, further, to demon- 
strate that there was little correlation between the various symbolic cues; 
to demonstrate not only that occupation is a multidimensional variable 
but also that each of the dimensions is relatively independent of other 
dimensions; that occupation as an analytical variable is useful on/y when 
the situation-dependent cue is analyzed and that projected images of 
occupations from one hierarchy to others (e.g., prestige to power or 
income) are a questionable procedure. 

As an additional facet of the research, the authors also hope to add 
to the body of knowledge regarding images of occupations by presenting 
the images held by the sample herein investigated. 


PROCEDURES 


In order to test the hypotheses set forth above, it was necessary to 
create what, in effect, were two-component social situations; to posit 
not only a series of professional occupations to be rated but also various 
symbolic cues or cue variables. In selecting the occupations which were 
utilized in the research, consideration was given to two factors: (1) a 
series of occupations was desired that would be homogeneous enough to 
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eliminate “obvious” rankings.’ The writers desired a series that would 
require somewhat definitive distinctions on the part of the raters; 
and (2) a series was desired that would be heterogeneous enough to allow 
for some definite perceptual differentiation among the occupations. It 
was assumed that a selection from a subgroup of the occupational category 
would aid substantially in meeting these requirements. As a result, the 
area or subgroup known as “the professions” was examined. From this 
subgroup, nine occupations were selected: Business Executive, Clergy, 
College Professor, Dentist, Engineer, High School Teacher, Lawyer, 
Physician, and Social Worker. 

This series of professions, then, formed one component of the two- 
component situation. In each of the “situations” the nine professions were 
to be ranked. 

The second component of the situation involved the cue variables. 
While the professions remained constant from situation to situation, the 
cues varied. A series of cue variables was sought that would be germane 
to the first component, the professions, and also would seem to bear 
some relationship to one another. Hypothesized related components were 
desired so that the hypothesis that there was, in fact, little or no relation 
among symbolic cue-stimulated hierarchies might be subjected to 
searching scrutiny. 

Therefore, a broad range of variables was needed that could be hypoth- 
esized or associated with the series of professions and, of necessity, with 
persons as members of these professions. 

Hatt has asserted that the dimensions generally used in occupational 
classifications are three: the duties, the prerequisites, and the rewards.® 
While this provided a starting point, it was felt that the three classifica- 
tions did not provide a broad enough range for the testing of our hypoth- 
eses or the construction of images of the occupational man. Various other 
studies’ have dealt with problems that had some bearing on the present 
one and that provided suggestions as to complexes of variables germane to 
the problem; however, each was felt to be less broad than was desired. 
It was decided that the “occupational man,” for evaluative purposes, 
could be conceptualized as having three components: the personal man, 
the receiving man, and the service man. These three components reflect 
the personal attributes of the man, what he receives from other persons 
by virtue of his membership in an occupation, and what he gives to 
other persons by virtue of his occupational membership. 

The employment of these three broad components of the occupational 
man for the construction of images and the testing of our hypotheses takes 
into account a broad range of situations in which an evaluator might be 
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found. It was necessary, then, to propose variables legitimately falling 
under each of the components, variables that could be hypothesized as 
situation-dependent cues to status ordering of the professions—a two- 
component situation with all other aspects of the situation, by design, 
held constant. 

While the number of variables which might be enumerated for each of 
these components is not infinite, it certainly may be indefinite; hence it 
was necessary to limit the number of the variables for each component. 
Twelve variables were chosen, four for each component. 

The variables selected were as follows: 


The Personal Man 


General Physical Appearance 
Personality 


1. 
? 
3. Intelligence 
4 


Honesty 
The Receiving Man 


5. Prestige (admiration) 

6. Power (influence) 

7. Security (freedom from worry ) 
8. Income 


The Service Man 


9. Community Activities 

10. Individual Aid (helping other persons) 
11. Altruism (sacrificing for others) 

12. General Value to the Community 


Therefore, in effect, twelve two-component situations were posited: 
the first component, a series of professions held constant; and the second 
component-symbolic cue variables varied from situation to situation. 

From this series, images based upon the perceptions of members of the 
sample were obtained of relative positions of the professions relevant 
to postulated social situations. 

The sample employed in the study involved high school senior students 
(N=459). This type of sample was employed because it was felt that 
these persons (1) would provide significant data for testing the hypoth- 
eses; (2) they would be intimately concerned with the component of 
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“professions” and the general category of occupations, since they were 
about to graduate from high school and, then, either enter an occupation 
or attend college presumably, in part, toward the goal of entering an 
occupation or profession; and (3) so that the body of knowledge con- 
cerning images of professions might be added to in some significant 
manner. The sample employed consisted of the entire senior class of a 
high school in a southern California community, such sample being 
used because the characteristics of the sample (e.g., father’s occupation 
and income; racial and religious make-up) appeared indicative of the 
general southern California area and because certain data employed in 
subsample analysis were obtainable which would not have been obtainable 
had a random sample of the area been employed. 

Since the images of the professions were based upon perceptions, it 
was thought that these images might vary within the sample with certain 
characteristics of the sample; therefore, the sample was subdivided for 
analytical purposes based upon the variables of sex, IQ, perceived social 
class, and college plans. Intercorrelations were obtained for the com- 
ponents of each variable.*® 

Partial rank-ordering of the professions was utilized. It was held 
that definitive positioning of the nine professions by the sample for each 
of the professions would yield no more sensitive or definitive results 
than the selection, employed in the research, of the first, second, eighth, 
and ninth positions. Correlational analysis was employed to test the 
hypotheses.°® 


RESULTS 


With regard to the hypothesis that occupational status is multidimen- 


sional dependent upon situation-determined symbolic cues and that the 


various dimensions of the occupations are not significantly related (e.g., 
that significant correlations will not be found between the status hier- 
archies derived from the various cue variables), the hypothesis is sup- 
ported by our findings. ‘The data support neither a unidimensional, static, 
situation-independent continuum nor significant correlations between 
the status rankings derived from the various two-component situations 
analyzed, e.g., correlations between hierarchies derived from power, 
prestige, income, etc.’° 

Correlations of each of the twelve variables with every other variable 
with reference to occupational status hierarchies appear in Table I. 

The matrix suggests very little relationship between the variables 
investigated. Over-all, of the sixty-six correlations in the matrix, thirteen 
were significantly correlated and only nine were positively significantly 
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TABLE I 
DYADIC CORRELATIONS FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 








ai 


Appearance 
Community Activities 


General Physic 
Personality 
Intelligence 
Honesty 
Security 

Income 
Individual Aid 
Altruism 





Personality 

Intelligence 

Honesty 

Prestige 

Power 

Security -.55 

Income .63* -. 

Community Activities -.68* 

Individual Aid 03 .88* -. 5 . c , -. 47 
Altruism -23 . ‘ . i , -.63* .78* .87* 


—verte pap SB MMH ABH SH 
Community 


* (significant at .05 level) 








correlated. It is held, then, that the matrix yields strong evidence of 
a series of independent occupational images, images dependent upon cue 
variables present in social situations. 

The difficulty of attempting to derive some general image of occupa- 
tional hierarchies or of attempting to extrapolate images based upon other 
variables from status rankings derived from one variable is, perhaps, 


even more forcefully demonstrated when considering the significant 


negative correlations. For example, such correlations were found between 
Income and Security, Income and Community Activities, and Income 
and Altruism. Further, in considering two widely used variables in 
occupational status rankings, Prestige and Income, we find that for 
Prestige the variable correlates with only one other variable (General 
Physical Appearance). No relation can be claimed for images derived 
for this variable and any other tested and for Income only one positive 
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correlation is found (General Physical Appearance) ; and negative sig- 
nificant correlations are found between the variable and the variables of 
Security, Community Activities, and Altruism. When considering this 
phenomenon and the lack of relationship evident among other variables, 
it must be concluded that, for example, prestige is a measure of just that, 
prestige and nothing else—that the prestige rankings of occupations have 
no relationship to other variable rankings. The “income image”’ of occu- 
pation is indicative of no other variable images, except that for several 
variables inverse rankings will hold. This, then, emphasizes the extreme 
importance of considering the situation and cue variables in under- 
standing occupational status hierarchies. 

In order to further examine and report interrelationships among the 
variables, those variables which were positively and significantly corre- 
lated were clustered to determine correlations extant in groups of more 
than two variables. An exception to the general finding of independence 
of images is found in the cluster of variables representing the “service 
man.” This cluster yielded a correlation of .63. With this exception, it 
may be said that the clustering of variables further supports the writers’ 
contention of independent situation-dependent occupational status hier- 
archies—multiple dimensions of occupations. It is held, then, that the 
results tend to confirm the central hypothesis. 

The second segment of the results is concerned with the actual images 
of the professions as held by the sample. However, before the actual 
images are discussed, the results of subsample correlations should be 
considered. Variables of IQ, sex, perceived social class, and college plans 
were utilized, based upon the belief that considerable variation would be 
evident (e.g., males would have: significantly different images of the 
professions from females and the highest IQ group images would differ 
significantly from the lowest IQ group). The findings, quite unantici- 
pated by the researchers, indicate that there are no significant differences. 
As Table II suggests, for example, the highest IQ group holds the same 
images of the professions as does the lowest IQ group, and the males and 
females hold similar images. Differences in images perceived occur fre- 
quently only for perceived social class, with the perceived lower social 
class holding different images from the other two classes. However, this 
finding is negated in large part by the smallness of the N for the lower 
class (N10). Therefore, these findings indicate that for each of the 
cue variables investigated mass or general images are held by the sample 
unaffected by the categorizing variables herein employed. 
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TABLE II 


INTERCOMPONENT ASSOCIATIONAL CORRELATIONS 


FOR IMAGES OF PROFESSIONS 








SEX 

Gen. Phys. App. 
Personality 
Intelligence 
Honesty 
Prestige 

Power 

Security 
Income 

Com. Activity 
Individual Aid 
Altruism 

Gen. Value 





IQ 

Gen. Phys. App. 
Personality 
Intelligence 
Honesty 
Prestige 

Power 

Security 
Income 

Com. Activity 
Individual Aid 
Altruism 

Gen. Value 





SOCIAL CLASS 


Gen. Phys. App. 
Personality 
Intelligence 
Honesty 
Prestige 

Power 

Security 
Income 

Com. Activity 
Individual Aid 
Altruism 

Gen. Value 





COLLEGE PLANS 


Gen. Phys. App. 
Personality 
Intelligence 
Honesty 

Prestige 

Power 
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Security &7? SF 3 
Income 98° 97° 98° 
Com. Activity 78° 7° 85° 
Individual Aid 92° .93% 95° 
Altruism .98* -93* 91° 
Gen. Value BS 88* .68x 


* 01 level 
x .05 level 








The images or status hierarchies of the professions derived from each 
of the cue variables are presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 
IMAGES OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE 








General Physical 


Appearance 


Personality 


Intelligence 


Honesty 





Business Exec. 
Physician 
Lawyer 
Dentist 
Clergy 
College Prof. 
H.S. Teacher 
Social Worker 
Engineer 


Clergy 

Social Worker 
Physician 

H.S. Teacher 
Dentist 
Lawyer 
Business Exec. 
College Prof. 
Engineer 


College Prof. 
Physician 
Lawyer 
Engineer 

H.S. Teacher 
Dentist 
Clergy 
Business Exec. 
Social Worker 


Clergy 
College Prof. 
Physician 

H.S. Teacher 
Social Worker 
Engineer 
Dentist 
Lawyer 
Business Exec. 





Prestige 


Power 


Security 


Income 





Physician 
Clergy 
Business Exec. 
Lawyer 
Engineer 
College Prof. 
Dentist 

H.S. Teacher 
Social Worker 


Clergy 
College Prof. 
Lawyer 

H.S. Teacher 
Physician 
Business Exec. 
Social Worker 
Engineer 
Dentist 


Dentist 

Social Worker 
Clergy 
College Prof. 
Engineer 

H.S. Teacher 
Lawyer 
Physician 
Business Exec. 


Physician 
Business Exec. 
Lawyer 
Engineer 
Dentist 
College Prof. 
H.S. Teacher 
Social Worker 
Clergy 





Community 
Activities 


Individual Aid 


Altrusim 


General Value 
to Community 





Social Worker 
Clergy 

H.S. Teacher 
College Prof. 
Dentist 
Engineer 
Physician 
Lawyer 
Business Exec. 


Clergy 
Physician 
Social Worker 
Lawyer 

H.S. Teacher 
Dentist 
College Prof. 
Engineer 
Business Exec. 


Clergy 

Social Worker 
Physician 
H.S. Teacher 
College Prof. 
Dentist 
Lawyer 
Engineer 
Business Exec. 


Physician 
Clergy 
Engineer 
Dentist 

H.S. Teacher 
Lawyer 
College Prof. 
Social] Worker 
Business Exec. 
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Salient findings pertaining to the images are herein discussed from two 
perspectives: the components of the “occupational man” (personal, 
receiving, service) and from the perspective of the professions themselves. 

The Personal Man: Images derived from the variables included in 
this category vary rather widely. Perhaps the most interesting finding is 


sc 


that of the “downgrading” of the engineer for the attributes of General 
Physical Appearance and Personality. (The sample was informed that 


the occupation “engineer” referred to civil, electrical, etc, not to railroad 


engineer.) The clergy ranked first for Personality and Honesty, but 


seventh for Intelligence; and the business executive rated first for General 
Physical Appearance, but low or lowest for the other three variables. The 
physician, who always “does well” in occupational ratings, appeared in 
the upper third for all variables, but rated first for no variable. 

The Receiving Man: Variables in this category were designed to 
reflect benefits derived from membership in the profession. Here, the 
physician rated well for Prestige and Income, but apparently “paid’’ for 
it’ with a low rating for Security (a high degree of anxiety and worry). 
The variable of Power yielded unanticipated results with the clergy and 
the college professor, ranking first and second, respectively. (It should 
be emphasized that no characteristics of the sample would indicate find- 
ings of this nature.) The dentist’s first ranking for Security is contrasted 
with his ninth ranking for Power. The clergy’s first for Power is con- 
trasted with last position for Income. The business executive, who rated 
second for Income rated last for Security. Attention is drawn once again 
to the strong negative correlation between Income and Security. The 
higher the Income, the lower the Security (or put in a different way, the 
higher the Income, the more the anxiety and worry). 

The Service Man: This component was designed to reflect what the 
profession gives to others as a profession. Here the clergy rates high 
generally, first for Individual Aid and Altruism and second for General 
Value to the Community and Community Activities. The social worker 
ranked first for Community Activities, second for Altruism, but eighth 
for General Value to the Community. The physician ranked first for 
General Value to the Community, second for Individual Aid, third for 
Altruism, but seventh for Community Activities. Probably the most inter- 
esting finding, however, is that pertaining to the business executive. For 
all variables this profession ranked last, the profession which gives least 
of itself for others. 

The second frame of reference for reviewing salient findings involves 
the professions themselves. 
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Business Executive: The business executive rated in the upper third 
for the variables for General Physical Appearance, Prestige, and Income 
and in the lower third for all other variables except Power (6th). For 
the variables of Honesty, Security, and all the “Service” variables, the 
profession rated last, 

Clergy: The clergy rated in the upper third for all but three of the 
variables: General Physical Appearance (5th), Intelligence (7th), and 
Income (9th). The profession rated first for the variables of Personality, 
Honesty, Power, Individual Aid, and Altruism. 

College Professor: For seven of the variables, the college professor 
rated in the middle third of the nine professions, For three variables the 
profession rated in the upper third: Intelligence (1st), and for Honesty 
and Power (2nd). Lower-third rankings were found for Prestige (6th) 
and Individual Aid (7th). 

Dentist: For eight variables, the dentist was rated in the middle third 
of the nine professions. The profession rated first for Security, and for the 
remaining three variables rated in the lower third: Honesty (7th), Pres- 
tige (7th), and Power (9th). The dentist, then, “stood out” from the 
rest of the professions for only two variables, Security and Power, rating 


first and last, respectively. 
Engineer: The engineer rated in the top third for only one variable, 


General Value to the Community (3rd). The engineering profession 
rated in the middle third for six variables and in the lower third for five 
variables: rating eighth for Power, Individual Aid, and Altruism and 
last for General Physical Appearance and Personality. 

High School Teacher: The high school teacher rated in the upper 
third for Community Activities (3rd). The profession rated in the 
middle third for eight variables and in the bottom third for the variables 
of Prestige (8th) and General Physical Appearance and Income (7th). 

Lawyer: The lawyer ranked in the top third of the series of profes- 
sions for four variables, holding third position for General Physical 
Appearance, Intelligence, Power, and Income; rated in the middle third 
for five variables; and ranked in the bottom third for the variables of 
Honesty and Community Activities (8th) and Altruism (7th). 

Physician: The physician rated in the top third for nine variables, 
including first positions for Prestige, Income, and General Value to the 
Community. The profession rated in the middle third for the variable of 
Power and in the bottom third for Security (8th) and Community Activ- 
ities (7th). 

Social Worker: The social worker rated in the top third for the 
variables of Community Activities (1st), Personality, Security and Al- 
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truism (2nd), and Individual Aid (3rd). The profession rated in the 
middle third for Honesty and in the bottom third for six variables: 
Power (7th), General Physical Appearance, Income, and General Value 
to the Community (8th), and Prestige and Intelligence (9th). 


CONCLUSION 


Conclusions which may be drawn from the research include: 

1. The hypothesis as to the multidimensionality of professional occupa- 
tions and the lack of relation among the dimensions is supported. Two 
component situations (one component, the professions, held constant and 
the other, the cue variable, varied from situation to situation) were 
presented to the sample and, based upon the situation, the sample derived 
images or status hierarchies of occupations. The results show that the 
status hierarchies derived from the cue variables are divergent, generally 
uncorrelated, and hence represent differing dimensions of professions. 
Status rankings of occupations are of value to the behavioral scientist only 
in so far as they affect the perceiver’s behavior. ‘Therefore, the status 
hierarchies may be held to be situation-dependent and by implication 
dependent upon cue variables present in the situation. Status hierarchies 


resultant from a diversity of situations are not significantly correlated, 


hence the theory of a unidimensional occupational status hierarchy or the 
extrapolation from one hierarchy to other situation-stimulated hierarchies 
is held to be of dubious analytic value. To understand individuals’ behav- 
ior relative to occupations, tien, it is held that not only the social situa- 
tion but critical cues present in the situation must be considered. 

2. Classificatory variables employed in the research (Sex, IQ, Per- 
ceived Social Class, and College Plans) indicate no important differences 
in images of professional occupations based upon personal charateristics of 
the sample. For each of the occupational hierarchies herein derived, it 
may be said that a mass image exists, that the entire sample perceives the 
professions in virtually the same way. An interesting situation results, 
relevant to these findings, if two assumptions are valid. If it is valid to 
assume that parents of the sample members hold differing images of the 
professions and that they transmitted these differing images to their chil- 
dren, then some institution has overridden or changed these images and 
has brought them together—made common images from divergent ones. A 
valuable research study might well test the assumptions and investigate 
whether the school was not that institution. 

3. Regarding the various images of the professions themselves, and in 
only the most general manner, two different groups of professions are 
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in evidence: those whose rankings are of a polar type and those whose 
rankings tend toward centrality. It may be said, then, that the business 
executive, clergy, physician, and social worker tend to be polar types. The 
clergy and the physician tend toward the positive (or high rank) pole, 
the business executive toward the negative pole, and the social worker 
equally at both poles. The college professor, dentist, high school teacher, 
lawyer, and engineer tend toward the center although, and especially for 
the engineer, the trend is not pronounced. Perhaps the best example of 
the trend toward centrality is evidenced in the images of the dentist. 
With the exception of two variables, the rankings of this profession tend 
to approach the median of the hierarchies. 

However, and finally, it should be emphasized that the polarity and 
centrality must be used in only the most general way. To attempt to 
suggest a single general image of a profession would lead to a large 
amount of error. For analytical purposes, and for understanding human 
behavior, images and positions of the professions must be considered rele- 
vant to social situations and specific cue variables. 


FOOTNOTES 


* Special computer programs were developed for the statistical operations, 
which were carried out at the Western Data Processing Center. 
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Research Center, “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation,” Class, Status 
and Power (Editors, Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset) (Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1953), 418; Morgan C. Brown, “Occupations as Evaluated 
by an Urban Negro Sample,” American Sociological Review, 20 (October, 1955), 
562; Edward A. Tiryakian, “The Prestige Evaluation of Occupations in an 
Underdeveloped Country: The Philippines,’ American Journal of Sociology, 63 
(January, 1958), 397. 
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8 The components of the subgroups are as follows: IQ: Class I, 125 and 
above; Class II, 115-124; Class III, 105-114; Class IV, 95-104; Class V, 94 and 
below. Class position was determined by the sample. A series of numbers, 1 
(highest) through 6 (lowest), was presented and the sample was asked to select 
the number which they felt most closely approximated their positions on a class 
continuum. The numbers were taken in pairs and designations such as upper, etc., 
were applied by the writers. College plans were obtained by asking the sample 
whether they planned to attend college upon completion of high school. 

® Degrees of association or agreement among pairs of variables and among 
subsamples with regard to the variables were obtained by use of Spearman’s rho. 
The degree of association among clusters of variables was determined by Ken- 
dall’s coefficient of concordance (W). 

10 Support for this finding and an investigation of comparative images 
among students of different nations may be found in Edward C. McDonagh, Sven 
Wermlund, and John F. Crowther, “Relative Professional Statuses as Perceived 
by American and Swedish University Students,” Social Forces, 38 (October, 1959), 
65-69. 

11 General Physical Appearance with Prestige and Income; Personality 
with Individual Aid and Altruism; Honesty with Community Activities and Al- 
truism; Security with Community Activities; Community Activities with Altruism; 
and Individual Aid wth Altrusm 
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ABSTRACT 
Between 1900 and 1950 estimated discretionary time in the United States 
doubled, and by the year 2000 leisure time again may be twice that available in 
1950. During the first 50 years of the century the greatest relative increase in 
discretionary time came in the form of more daily and week-end leisure; but 
during the next 50 years the largest gains may well result in longer vacations— 
perhaps as much as 34 days annually. 

There has been a substantial increase in leisure time since the turn of 
the century, and it is almost universally accepted that this trend is likely 
to continue in the future. However, few, if any, attempts to measure 
quantitatively past and possible future changes in the amount of leisure 
time available for the United States have been made. Income is a neces- 
sary means for the satisfaction of many wants, but some will remain un- 
satisfied because of a time-budget rather than an income-budget restric- 
tion. For many people, time has become a factor constraining activities as 
much as income. Recognizing that economic well-being is closely related 
to the receipt and expenditure of income, private and government organi- 
zations have devoted much time and many dollars developing national 
income and money flow accounts, discretionary income series, and pro- 


jecting future income for the economy and its component parts. This 


concern is vitually nonexistent for time accounts. Similarly, business is 
acutely aware of the fact that it must devise ingenious means to compete 
for the consumer’s dollar, but there appears to be little recognition that in 
many instances it must simultaneously compete for the individual's time. 

Social welfare in a country to a large extent is dependent on the proper 
utilization of leisure. Although many people have little difficulty utilizing 
discretionary time in a socially beneficial manner, some persons must be 
directed and guided in its proper use, otherwise leisure may become syn- 
onymous with idleness or delinquency. This probably is especially true for 
the adolescent and retired groups, Even those who have the desire and 
ability to put leisure time to sociaily constructive uses may find that the 
necessary facilities are inadequate or totally lacking. With an incerease in 
the amount of leisure available in the future, programs and plans now 
must be formulated and effectuated to accommodate the greater future 
need. 

Any projection into the future is dangerous, even when the best histor- 
ical data support the estimates; but making conjectures about the future 
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is most hazardous when information concerning the past is at best spotty. 
In spite of the obvious limitations, a quantitative indication of the vast 
increase in the amount of leisure which has become available during 
the last 50 years and that which is likely to materialize within the next 
50 years is possible. In the past, the benefits of greater productivity have 
resulted in an increase of both goods and leisure. For the nation as a 
whole, increased future leisure probably will come from two main ten- 
dencies. First, there will be an increase in the number of people who will 
have at least as much leisure as that available at mid-century, assuming 
that a gain in output at least equals the rise in population, so leisure will 
not have to be sacrificed to maintain present standards of living. Second, 
greater productivity may provide each individual with more leisure. 

The long-term upward trend in population increased the total amount 
of time in the national time-budget from about 667 billion hours annually 
in 1900 to 1,329 billion hours in 1950, or by approximately 100 per cent. 
Each of the 76 million persons in 1900 and the 152 million in 1950 had 
24 hours, 365 days a year. With a projected population of 332 million’ 
in the year 2000, total time available will rise to 2,907 billion hours. 


Sleep accounts for the largest and most stable single component in the 
time-budget, slightly more than a third of the total time in each time 
period. The most substantial difference in sleep requirement is that be- 


tween children and adults. For the latter, much of the individual varia- 
tion probably results from habit and perhaps physiological constitution. 
Several studies have attempted to estimate the average daily duration of 
sleep. Sorokin found that there are no consistent age differences in the 
sleep requirement for adults, and that the average daily duration of sleep 
for each participant was 8.4 hours.” Estimates from a study on suburban 
leisure revealed that sleeping time for adults ranged from a low of 8.2 
hours daily for professional male and female white-collar workers to a 
high of 9.5 hours for male college students.* In this analysis of a time- 
budget, the average of 8.4 hours was used to estimate the daily sleep re- 
quirement for individuals over 14 years. It is reasonably assumed that 
children need a considerably greater amount of sleep than adults. The 
time allotted to sleep for the 5 through 13 age group was 10 hours, 
while that for the under 5 category was 15 hours. 

Personal chores occupy another stable part of nonleisure time. Surveys 
taken to determine time spent on personal care have indicated a range 
between 0.5 and 2.0 hours. The average time spent per participant in the 
Sorokin study was 1.29 hours daily, while the Lundberg data showed a 
range between 0.5 hours for male college students and 1.0 hours for all 
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TABLE I 


TIME REQUIRED FOR NONDISCRETIONARY ACTIVITIES 
AND DISCRETIONARY TIME}? 








Billions of hours, annually 
Item 1900 





Population with 24 hours 


Nondiscretionary time 
Sleep 
Personal care 
Work 
Housekeeping 
School 
Under 5 years, 
nonsleeping hours 


Total nondiscretionary time 490 


Discretionary time 

Daily leisure 
Labor force and housewives 
School population 

Week-end leisure 
Labor force and housewives 
School population 

Vacation leisure 
Labor force and housewives 
School population 

Retired 

Other? 


Total discretionary time 





1 See text for derivation of figures. 
2 Includes children between 5 and 13 not in school. 








females surveyed. A study of the use of time by Oregon farm home- 
makers revealed that an average of 2.0 hours was spent daily on personal 
care activities.‘ The estimate in Table I assumed that time devoted to 
personal care remained constant through the three periods and was the 
same, 1.5 hours per day, for the entire population over 5 years of age. 
Eating , an activity which could be deemed either a necessary chore or a 
form of leisure activity, was not considered in the calculation. Discre- 
tionary time was overestimated to the extent that eating is necessary for 
life maintenance, rather than a form of recreation. 

Work or, correspondingly, school for children or housekeeping for 
many females, constitutes the next most consuming item of time expendi- 
ture. Unlike sleep, which may be considered a rather invariable fraction 
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of a time-budget, hours devoted to work have been spiraling downward. 
The average amount of time worked weekly dropped from about 60 
hours in 1900 to 40 hours in 1950, Data presented by Dewhurst showed 
that between 1850 and 1950 the work week dropped from 70 to 40 hours. 
The 30-hour decline resulted from a 10-hour drop in each of the fol- 
lowing periods: the 50 years between 1850 to 1900, the 20 years from 
1900 to 1920, and the 30 years from 1920 to 1950.° Assuming that the 
future to some extent will reflect the past, a further drop, to 28 hours, 
in the number of hours worked weekly may be anticipated by the year 


2000. The 28-hqur work week was derived by extending the trend, on a 


logarithmic basis, given in the Dewhurst data to the year 2000. On an 
arithmetic basis,:the amount of time worked weekly would be reduced 
10 hours during the next 30 years and another lapse of 20 years would 
shorten it to almost 20 hours by the end of the century.® Although a 20- 
hour work week could materialize by 2000, at present it seems unrealistic. 

There is little reason to assume that the 12 hours of additional leisure 
per week should reduce the work week per se by a corresponding number 
of hours. The form as well as the amount of leisure is likely to change 
radically. ‘The average 60 hours of weekly work in 1900 required 10 
hours of daily work and permitted but one free day out of seven. Paid 
vacations were a seldom thought of dream. By 1950 the situation had 
changed. The 40-hour work week had materialized, and many employers 
granted employees at least one week, or 5 working days, of annual vaca- 
tion. In the year 2000, the estimated 12 hours a week increase in discre- 
tionary time could be equally allocated between a shorter work day, fewer 
days worked each week, and an extended vacation. The national time- 
budget of 206 billion hours of time worked annually in 2000 was based 
on an even distribution between the three possibilities, but any combina- 
tion conceivably may occur. With the equal distribution, the number of 
days worked each week would be 4.5, daily work would amount to 7.2 
hours, and vacation time would total about 34 working days or slightly 
more than 7.5 weeks a year." 

If the increase in leisure time was allocated entirely to shorter hours 
each day, assuming that the present 5 days of work per week and the 5- 
day vacation period remained constant, workers would devote 5.6 hours a 
day to their jobs. If the 8-hour day and one-week vacation leave arrange- 
ment was maintained, and the gain was apportioned solely to fewer days, 
3.5 days of weekly work would result. Finally, vacations could be extend- 
ed to 83 days a year if all of the time went into this category. Even 
though there are many possible combinations for the distribution of the 
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increased leisure, a fairly even allocation may lessen or eliminate such 
difficulties as maximizing the quality of effort offered by insuring that the 
schedule of work included the peak productivity periods of the day and 
week, Also, such an arrangement would conform more closely to the 
time-budget of those attending school, almost 25 per cent of the popu- 


lation, 

Although there was a reduction in the amount of time worked between 
1900 and 1950 and there is a projected continuation of the trend, the 
actual increase in leisure resulting fom the reduced work schedule may 
be overestimated because no allowance was made for time expended on 
transportation. Part of the time might have been, and probably will be, 
consumed by time required for commuting. In 1900, urban areas were 
smaller and certainly less congested. It is likely that transportation time 
cost little around the turn of the century. The Sorokin investigation did 
not specifically distinguish between transportation to places of work and 
that to other places, but it did reveal that an average of 1.4 hours per 
day was spent for travel. A more recent survey on executive leisure 
showed that each of the persons questioned traveled about 1.06 hours a 
day between home and office.® 

Another sizable portion of the time-budget is expended on housekeeping 
activities. The fragmented information on time spent for housework and 
child care has presented conflicting evidence. For example, the Lund- 
berg data indicated that housewives spent only 4.2 hours a day on house- 
hold activities, while a survey of Virginia working wives revealed that 
the women questioned devoted between 6.6 and 7.5 hours a day on 
housekeeping, in addition to part-time employment outside the home.® 
Because of no more positive information, the estimate of time allocated to 
housekeeping assumed that women devoted approximately the same 
amount of time to these chores as that spent by workers in the labor force. 
For women keeping house, however, the working time probably is discon- 
tinuous, with much of the leisure coming in chunks at intervals of varying 
regularity. 

When it is assumed that both the labor force and those keeping house 
have similar work demands and that between 1950 and 2000 these re- 
quirements change so that weekly working days drop from 5 to 4.5, daily 
hours fall from 8 to 7.2, and vacation leisure rises from 5 to 34 days, 
the total leisure available to those keeping house and in the labor force 
will jump from 309 billion hours annually to 765 billion. As Table I 
indicates, by the year 2000 daily leisure would amount to 287 billion 
hours annually, week-end leisure to 379 billion hours, and discretionary 
time for vacations would total 99 billion hours. 
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The final large category of nonleisure activity is school. Time con- 
sumed by school rose from about 11 billion hours annually in 1900 to 32 
billion in 1950, and it may increase to 90 billion hours by 2000. Both 
the length of the school term and the average number of days attended by 
each pupil have risen since 1900, The average school term lasted about 
144 days in 1900 and 178 in 1950, while the average number of days 
attended by each pupil jumped from 69 per cent of the total number of 
days in the term to 89 per cent, during the same period.’® Although the 
estimates in the national time-budget were based on an assumption of 
perfect attendance, the supposition probably did not significantly affect 
the total amount of leisure available. Absences caused by illness or other 
adversities need not be considered; and those resulting from the necessity 
of children helping with seasonal agricultural chores would be compen- 
sated for by a corresponding increase in work. 

The average 178-day school term existing in 1950 was made applicable 
to the year 2000. If recent discussions favoring longer and more sound 
education continue, it is unlikely that children will spend less than 178 
days a year in school. The possibility of shorter school term and fewer 
daily hours because of the perfection of such things as individual teaching 
machines does not seeem realistic enough at present to merit time modifi- 
cations for the estimates. 

Available comparative data suggest that since the beginning of the 
20th century the length of the school day has been a rather equable 6.0 
to 6.7 hours for the higher grades in grammar schools and secondary 
schools. From shortly after the Civil War through the 1920’s, however, 
there was a marked trend toward shorter daily sessions for the first and 


11 While a 6.5-hour day was used for secondary school 


second grades. 
estimates in 1900, a shorter, 6.0-hour, session was assumed for the pri- 
mary level. The average of 6.5 hours was used in the 1950 estimate and 
also applied to the year 2000 for both the primary and secondary levels. 
Leisure available to these students has been overestimated to the extent 
that additional hours are required for homework or special projects. In 
each of the three periods, it was conjectured that college students spent 
about 15 hours a week attending lectures and that they devoted another 
30 hours to preparation. The resulting 45-hour week is slightly longer 
than the average work week for the labor force. 

Approximately 72 per cent of the total 5 through 13 year-old popu- 
lation attended school in 1900. No modification was made for the possi- 


bility that enrollments might differ from actual attendance for this age 
group, although statistics show that 31 per cent of the children enrolled 
in school between the ages of 5 and 17 attended spasmodically.** Much 
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of the irregular attendance may be attributed to students over 14 who 
alternated between work and school. The estimate of the proportion of 
the 14 through 17 year-old population attending secondary school in 
1900 was also based on enrollment figures, but the downward adjustment 
of 31 per cent was made. There was no similar adjustment for college 
enrollment figures because it was assumed that the relatively small 
number of resident enrollments primarily consisted of full-time students 
in regular attendance. 

With rapid urbanization, improved transportation facilities, and more 
stringently enforced compulsory education laws, the trend toward a 
greater proportion of the 5 to 13 year-old population attending school 
probably will continue. By 1950, approximately 93 per cent of the 22.3 
million children in this age group were enrolled in school. This compared 
with about 11.1 million, or 72 per cent, in 1900. If primary school atten- 
dance increases at a rate slightly less than 0.10 per cent a year, approxi- 
mately 98.5 per cent of the 5 through 13 year-old population will attend 
school by the year 2000. This should not be an unreasonably high pro- 
portion if the present advancements in providing special school facilities 
for mentally retarded and physically disabled children steadily increases 
in the future if advances in medicine reduce the relative number of handi- 


capped and if the trend of larger enrollments among 5 year-olds con- 


tinues. 

Of the 6.2 million students over 14 years in 1950, about 4.4 million 
were in secondary schools, while 1.8 million attended institutions of higher 
education. The estimate was based on a percentage distribution of total 
enrollments between high school and college students and applied to 
Bureau of the Census data on persons over 14 attending school, The 
number of persons 14 years and older attending school may rise to about 
22.9 million by the year 2000. An estimated 47 per cent of all males 
between 14 and 19 years will be in the labor force. It was assumed that 
the other 53 per cent, or 9.6 million, would be in school. Correspondingly, 
about 28 per cent of the females in this age group will work. Another 13 
per cent probably will be married, assuming that the 1959 marriage rate 
continues. If an insignificant number of the married females attend 
school, some 10.2 million females will be enrolled. Among the 20 through 
24 year-old males, the vast majority of the 2.0 million not in the labor 
force are likely to be attending school. With greater technological ad- 
vancements and continued need for improved skills, the same may be true 
for the 0.6 million females neither working nor housekeeping. It also was 
assumed that nonworking males between 25 and 34 years will be regu- 
larly attending school. 
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Between 1950 and 2000 the number of retired persons may rise from 
4.7 million to 10.8. Bureau of the Census data indicate that the over- 
whelming majority of females, regardless of age, neither in the labor 
force nor attending school, consider housekeeping to be their occupation. 
Consequently, the estimate of retired persons in 1900 and 2000 made no 
allowance for the female population. In tach of the three periods, persons 
not classified in any one of the three major nonleisure activities—school, 
housekeeping, or work— and those not retired were included in the 
residual category “other.’’ These persons mainly consisted of the institu- 
tionalized population, those unable to work, the voluntarily idle, and un- 
paid family workers. It was assumed that all time not consumed by sleep 
and personal chores was leisure. 

In terms of a per capita increase in leisure, the gain accrued, and 
probably will continue to accrue, solely to persons in the labor force and 
those engaged in housekeeping. For the school population, the only esti- 
mated change in available discretionary time has been a drop of 812 hours 
of vacation leisure resulting from a lengthened school term between 1906 
and 1950, and a slightly longer school day on the primary level. The 
labor force and homemakers, however, have enjoyed an increase in daily 
leisure from about 4.1 hours to 6.1 hours between 1900 and 1950, and 
probably will have the benefit of at least 6.9 hours by the year 2000. 
This segment of the population also realized a gain of 14 hours of 
week-end leisure and 70 hours of vacation leisure during the first half of 
the century. By the end of the nineteen hundreds, about 35 and 480 hours 


of week-end and vacation leisure, respectively, may materialize. 


CONCLUSION 


By the year 2000, barring the possibility pf‘annihilation from a third 


world war or the necessity of devoting all national effort to the recon- 
struction of war-damaged facilities, the amount of discretionary time 
available to this nation may be almost triple that existing at mid-century. 
The increase in leisure, from about 453 billion hours in 1950 to 1112 
billion in 2000, will result from the two tendencies of more people having 
some leisure and greater productivity providing each individual in many 
segments of the population with more free time. Compared with 1950, 
persons in the labor force and those engaged in housekeeping activities are 
likely to enjoy a greater amount of leisure than those attending school 
in the year 2000. For the individual, hours consumed by work are likely 
to fall by a significant amount, while those expended on education proba- 
bly will remain fairly constant. The increase in the number of retired 
persons will result in a gain of discretionary time of almost 150 per cent. 
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The form as well as the amount of leisure may witness striking change 
in the future. Although there are any number of possible combinations 
for the distribution of the increase in leisure, if it is assumed that the time 
will be allocated equally between a shorter work day, fewer days worked 
each week, and an extended vacation period, the work day would drop to 
7.2 hours, the number of days worked weekly to 4.5 days, and vacations 
would rise to about 34 working days a year. The greatest proportional 
gain between 1950 and 2000 would be the 400 per cent increase in 
vacation leisure. During the same period, daily leisure would rise by 
about 100 per cent and week-end leisure by approximately 270 per cent. 
This change contrasts sharply with that which took place between 1900 
and 1950, when week-end leisure rose by more than 250 per cent, while 
daily leisure hours increased by about 150 per cent and vacation time 


doubled. 
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ABSTRACT 
In an attempt to arrive at valid measures of performance (patient care) 

an organizational setting (seven hospital out-patient departments), twenty-four 
administrative officials were asked to cite the best and worst organizational units 
(clinics) within their purview. Through cluster analysis, these judgments were 
found to be highly related to three independently derived clusters of clinic para- 
meters. These clusters in turn could be used to predict judgments of clinic per- 
formance. Implications are spelled out for the use of judgments as performance 
measures, and the use of identifiable parameters as sort variables in statistical an- 
alysis and selection variables in the sampling of units to be studied. 


INTRODUCTION 


Field studies frequently investigate relationships between social and/or 
psychological variables and organizational or role preformance. When the 


performance variables are not easily quantifiable, investigators are forced 
to use judgments made by “those who should know,” with the hope that 
these “experts” can indeed make relatively objective estimates uncontam- 
inated by extraneous variables. 

Unfortunately, these judgments are probably often a function of the 
state not only of the performance variables themselves, but also of other 
confounding variables. Some of these confounding variables can be classed 
as personality factors of the judges, others as habitual response sets, and 
still others as parameters of the judged phenomena other than those on 
which the judgments are requested. This paper concentrates on the latter, 
using data taken from an organizational study in medical settings (1) to 
demonstrate that such confounding does indeed exist, (2) to illustrate 
one procedure for uncovering the contaminating factors, and (3) to 
suggest the usefulness of employing these factors as “sort variables” in 
testing the relationships of major interest to the investigator, or in the 
selection of the sample to be studied. 

In a study of hospital out-patient departments (OPDs), the writers 
employed judgments of “experts” concerning the criteria of good patient 
care in OPD clinics. These judgments were elicited during one- to three- 
hour interviews with 24 administrative officials in six metropolitan hos- 
pitals in the northeast. The goal was the “discovery’ of factors intrinsic 
to the quality of patient care, with a view toward the construction of 
an instrument capable of measuring this elusive concept. The outcome of 
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this attempt has been reported elsewhere.*> While these data were col- 
lected in a particular setting, it is our belief that the general procedures 
and conclusions are applicable to organizational studies of many types, as 
well as to a large body of literature on the judgment process. 


DATA AND ANALYSIS 


Our respondents were asked to name the clinics which, in their entire 
experience,could be designated as best and worst with respect to the 
quality of patient care given therein. In all, 28 types of clinics were 
named, with frequencies per clinic mentioned ranging from one to 17. 

Independently, a series of 20 medical and clinical parameters were 
set up by the writers, representing a comprehensive, if not completely 


representative, sampling of the dimensions that might describe OPD 
clinics ahd the conditions treated therein. Observed consistency of judg- 
ments about patient care might be the result of such dimensions. 
Three experts‘ were then asked to judge each of the 28 types of clinics 
on each of the 20 parameters separately, such that half (14) of the clinics 
were called high on the parameter and half were called low. The relia- 
bility (interjudge agreement) of these judgments ranged from 0 to +.93 
(r = +.66), using interclass correlations. Of the 20 parameters in the 
study, 17 equaled or exceeded the .05 level of probability of a chance-only 
relationship to the original judgments. 

Given these judgments concerning the relative standing of 28 kinds of 
OPD clinics on 20 clinic parameters, attention was turned to the group- 
ings, or intercorrelations, between the parameters themselves. According- 
ly, the relationship between each parameter and each of the others was 
established by the use of contingency coefficients that, in turn, were cast 
into a 20 x 20 matrix upon which a “cluster analysis” was performed.® 

This analysis yielded three clusters including 16 of the 20 parameters.® 
Although no case can be made for the orthogonality of the clusters, their 
use as separate factors may be justified by their utility in making differen- 
tial predictions to judgments of clinic care. 

The relationship between the clusters and judgments of care given in 
clinics can be provisionally examined with the data at hand. The reader 
may recall that the.28 types of clinics mentioned by our respondents were 
those they considered to give the best and the worst patient care. (The 
experts’ parameter judgments were made quite independently of the ad- 
ministrators’ care judgments, even though both involved the same 28 
kinds of clinics. ) 
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; Cluster A Cluster B 
(Difficulty of illness 


for patient) (Size of clinic) 








Lack of infectiousness Physical size 

Probability of complications Number of visits per hours open 
Chronicity Number of personnel 
Interference with life Number of conditions treated 
Cost of treatment Number of physicians 

Need for ancillary services 

Number of visits per year 


Cluster C 
(Manageability of illness for 
medical personnel) 





Specificity of treatment 
Clarity of prognosis 

Low clinic control over patient 
Ease of diagnosis 


Before we look at these data, one point must be made. The respondents 
made two sets of clinical judgments, one for their own OPD and one 
covering their entire experience. In each case they named from zero to 
five clinics. There was no control on the availability of clinics to be 
named—variance between OPD’s with respect to clinic numbers and 
types made this impossible. The result is that the 28 types of clinics were 
not mentioned with equal frequency. In addition, some clinics were called 


best by some respondents, worst by others. The medical and diabetic 


clinics will serve to illustrate the point here. 

Medical clinic was cited as “best” eleven times, as “worst” six times. 
Diabetic clinic received six “best’’ votes and one “worst” vote. The 
seventeen medical “votes” were contributed by 13 respondents. The 
seven diabetic “votes’’ came from six respondents. This is mentioned to 
indicate the uncontrolled nature of the data. The major point, however, 
is the question of an appropriate ‘““N”’ for the analysis. When N equals 
number of votes, stable data are obtained that give diabetic clinic more 
proportional weight as a “best” clinic than medical. However, these data 
come from different numbers of respondents with different clinic popula- 
tions from which to choose. In the analysis relating parameter clusters to 
care judgments, diabetic clinic will always carry more weight proportion- 
ately. To circumvent this problem, one can label each clinic as “best” or 
“worst” on the basis of votes given. Thus, both medical and diabetic 
clinics, now equated, enter the tables as a “best” clinic, i.e., both received 
more vote for “best” than for “worst.” The disadvantages here seem to 
be that a good deal of empirical information is discarded, and the lower 
number of entries (N = clinics) increases the difficulty of finding sig- 
nificant relationships, i.e., our test becomes less sensitive to differences. 
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Since the writers see no means of choosing between the two alternatives 
and no purpose in presenting one rather than the other, both analyses will 


be given. 

Each of the 28 kinds of clinics was assigned a “cluster score” deter- 
mined by its position on each of the parameters within the cluster. The 
criterion for placement was two out of three agreements or better be- 
tween the experts. For example, medical clinic was judged to be high on 
six of the seven parameters comprising Cluster A. Thus, medical clinic 
has a score of 6. This procedure yielded a range of scores from 0 to 7 
(maximum possible range), which was then split at the median to enter 
Table I. (The N in all the following tables for Type II is 25, since three 
clinics were judged best and worst an equal number of times. ) 


TABLE I 


THE RELATIONSHIPS OF CLUSTER A (PATIENT DIFFICULTY) 
TO JUDGMENTS OF BEST AND WORST PATIENT CARE 








Type I: # entries = # votes 


Type II: one entry per clinic 





Clinics Clinics 
judged judged 
best worst 


Clinics High 


on Cluster A 35 18 


Clinics Clinics 

judged judged 

best worst 

Clinics High 
on Cluster A 


Clinics Low 


9 + 


Clinics Low 14 27 


on Cluster A on Cluster A 





X?2 = 8.19, p<.01 (two-tailed) X2 = 3.28, p<.10 (two-tailed) 











Clinics treating illnesses that involve a higher degree of difficulty for 
the patient seem to be judged to give better care than those in which the 
illnesses involve less difficulty for the patient. When these same analyses 
are performed on Cluster B (clinic size) and Cluster C (medical man- 
ageability ), we find no direct linear relationship between clinic’s position 
and judgments of patient care. However, Cluster C is related to judg- 
ments in a curvilinear fashion, as Table II indicates. 

In Table II, the two extremes of the cluster distribution have been 
contrasted to the middle of the distribution. The significant Chi Squares 
indicate that clinics treating illnesses of middle range manageability are 
judged to give better care than clinics treating illnesses which are either 
comparatively more or less manageable. In summary, Cluster A has a 
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TABLE II 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CLUSTER C (MEDICAL MANAGEABILITY) 
TO JUDGEMENTS OF BEST AND WORST PATIENT CARE 








Type I: # entries = # votes Type II: one entry per clinic 





Best Worst Best Worst 
Clinics in High Clinics in High 
and Low Extremes 20 29 and Low Extremes 4 10 
on Cluster C on Cluster C 
Clinics in Clinics in 
middle area 29 16 middle area 
of Cluster C of Cluster C 





X? = 6.24, p<.02 (two-tailed) X2 = 6.74, p<.01 (two-tailed) 











linear relationship, Cluster B has no relationship, and Cluster C has a 
curvilinear relationship to judgments of patient care given in various 
clinics. 

The curvilinear relationship suggests that Cluster C is in interaction 
with another dimension. For this reason, Cluster C was examined under 
each condition of Cluster B, i.e., we looked to see whether the effect of 
the medical manageability of an illness on judgments depends on whether 
that illness is handled in a larger or smaller clinic. Tables III and IV 
report this analysis. 


TABLE III 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CLUSTER C (MEDICAL MANAGEABILITY) 
TO JUDGEMENTS OF CARE IN SMALLER CLINICS 








Type I: # entries = # votes Type II: one entry per clinic 





Best Worst Best Worst 
High on C 2 11 High on C . 0 5 
Low on C 10 + Low on C 5 3 





Fisher’s Exact yields p = .09 


X?2 = 10.99, p<.01 (two-tailed) (two-tajled) i 











The analysis indicates that in the smaller clinics (TAplelI1) the more 

. ° e ° ° . ? 
manageable the illness is for the medical personnel (High C), the poorer 
the care is judged to be, or, conversely, with less manageable illnesses-care 


is judged to be better. In the larger clinics (Table IV) ‘the inverse of the 
above does not reach statistical significance, although the trend is in this 
direction. The interaction is such, then, that most ofthe weight is contri- 
buted by the smaller clinics. ' 
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TABLE IV 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CLUSTER C (MEDICAL MANAGEABILITY) 
TO JUDGMENTS OF CARE IN LARGER CLINICS 








Type I: # entries = # votes Type II: one entry per clinic 





Best Worst Best Worst 
High on C 21 13 High on C 5 2 
Low on C 16 i7 Low on C 2 3 











DISCUSSION 


We would like to extrapolate from our data to three major areas of 
interest: implications concerning the nature of qualitative judgments, im- 
plications concerning the use of such judgments for measuring criterion 
variables, and implications concerning the employment of these para- 
meters as “sort” variables. Our discussion of the latter two points will 
focus on the area of organizational studies, partially because of the con- 
text within which the data were collected; but it is presumed that the 
reader will see implications for a broader range of studies. 

1. The data have implications concerning the nature of qualitative 
judgments, a matter of special interest to fields in which experimental 
control is not feasible. A recent symposium’ was devoted exclusively to 
the use of judgments as data. A number of empirical studies of the judg- 
ment process have looked at such factors as anchor points,® the use of 
extremes,® various kinds of response sets,’® and a host of other factors. 
Yet qualitative judgments as primary data are still suspect, and are in- 
evitably compared unfavorably to the physical measurements for which 
they often serve as substitutes. 

Perhaps the major criticism made of judgments involves their “sub- 
jectivity,” which often means that the determinants of the judgments are 
internal rather than external to the individual, and therefore of unknown 
value. In an admirable summary of the status of complex judgments up 
to 1945, Johnson™ focuses on the judge’s lack of awareness of the factors 
affecting his opinions. 

Another criticism, a corollary of the major one, is that the validity of 
judgments is often in doubt, or, worse yet, unmeasurable. This poor or 
unknown validity can be a function of the phenomena being judged,” the 
judgment criteria,® or the capability of the judges themselves. The data 
reported in this paper are primarily germane to the question of the judg- 
ment criteria, and therefore also the problem of subjectivity which be- 
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comes less of a problem as one can more accurately specify the factors 
affecting the judges’ behavior. 

These data suggest that judgments are a function of parameters of 
the judged phenomena (other than those specifically called for) whose 
effects are strong enough to overcome the interjudge differences that have 


so far comprised the primary research interests among investigators of 


judgmental phenomena. The effects are also strong enough to balance out 
the variabilities in the judged phenomena themselves, a source of error 
stressed by Hunt in the aforementioned symposium. 

Briefly then, knowing the relevant phenomenal parameters of the 
judged attributes and the degree to which they are correlated with the 
judgments concerned (1) decreases the problem of subjectivity, (2) in- 
creases the prospect of attaining a validity estimate of judgments, and 
(3) suggests criteria of measurement—other than judgments alone— 
which may have high predictive value. 

2. The second implication of our data amounts to an application of 
some of the above points to a particular kind of setting—-that in which 
judgments of knowledgeable persons are used to measure dependent or 
criterion variables. A common instance of this is in organizational settings 
where “productivity” means more than mere numbers of products, deli- 
veries, cases won, cures obtained, etc. Where output is difficult to con- 
ceptualize and/or quantify in a manner suitable to all concerned, a global 
or qualitative measure is often used. 

While evaluating the competence of psychiatric residents, Holt and 
Luborsky™ rejected available objective indices (such as pass-fail, written 
exams, publications, etc.), none of which seemed to give the true “flavor” 
of a psychiatrist’s work. As major criterion variables, they were forced to 
rely on the ratings of fellow residents and psychiatric supervisors; and 
although the ratings were made on a number of characteristics, a factor 
analysis yielded for each set. of ratings only one factor—a global qualita- 
tive factor of competence. 

In a creative survey of the National Institutes of Health,’® the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Institute for Social Research needed an evaluation of 
the quality of work of the participating scientists. Available objective 
criteria such as number of publications were clearly inadequate as gauges 
of competence. Only judgments by fellow scientists in the NIH seemed 
to offer a valid criterion. The instructions given for the judgments are 
worth quoting here in part: 


. we have in mind such factors as originality and creativeness .. . 
wisdom and judgement. . . rigor of thought and precision of meth- 
ods . . . persistence, industriousness and efficiency . . . and contribu- 
tion to the work of others . . . 18 
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Clearly we have here a request for global judgments, rather than in- 
dividual ratings on a series of single dimensions. In requesting these 
assessments, however, the investigators were aware of certain salient 
parameters of the judged phenomena (i.e., the scientists). The judges 
were requested in making their assessments to “consider what the person 
has actually done or is now doing, regardless of his age and experience, 
and regardless of his grade or status.” (Emphasis theirs.) Whether a 
judge can really do this or not is problematic, but this is one of the rare 
organizational studies specifically dealing with such parameters. 

These two examples will suffice to document the importance of qual- 
itative judgments in the study of organizations where the major goals are 
not open to rigorous, objective quantification. The additional point to 
be made, of course, is that the crucial nature of the judgments in organ- 
izational studies necessitates identifying as fully as possible the deter- 
minants of those judgments. If, as is suggested by our data, qualitative 
judgments are heavily weighted by stimulus parameters not intrinsic to 
the quality being judged, considerable reassessment is needed before these 
judgments are accepted as valid measures. 

3. The final implication of this report concerns the choice of “sort 
variables.” “Sort variables” refer to variables known to affect the factors 
being studied in such a way as to mask the major relationships being in- 
vestigated, something similar to “cross-breaks” or “cross-tabs” in survey 
research wherein the data are broken down on various dimensions both 
to study the effects of those dimensions on other factors and to control 
for them statistically. Simply to suggest their use makes no contribution 
to the field. However, a more specific suggestion is being made here 
that the stimulus parameters of the judged phenomena themselves be em- 
ployed as sort variables. For example, the NIH study employed the status 
of the scientist being evaluated as a sort variable, as Holt and Luborsky 
could have done with medical experience, age, and career preferences of 
the psychiatrists being evaluated. 

Even more to the point is the significance of the parameters to the 
design of a study (as opposed to a post hoc analysis). If relevant stim- 
ulus parameters can be identified prior to the selection of the units to be 
studied, and used as a guide to the selection of those units, control and 
refinement can be introduced, which are often lacking in organizational 
studies; a great deal of time and effort can be saved; and the potential 
for supporting hypothesized relationships can be considerably increased. 
In sampling language, we have here a basis for sampling clinics on a 
stratified basis where the stratification variables have a known relation- 
ship to the phenomena under study, allowing the investigator to include 
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organizational, structural, and task dimensions in his study while focusing 
on the variables of primary interest to him. This would enable the testing 
of the social and psychological relationships within organizational dimen- 
sions, making it easier to obtain the predicted results and to interpret 
them within their “own” context. This is then both a theoretical and a 
strictly practical matter. We want to reiterate that this is not suggested 
as a “break-through” in study design or analysis, but rather to emphasize 


a neglected aspect of empirical investigations. 
SUMMARY 


Qualitative expert judgments of patient care given in OPD clinics 
were investigated in order to see whether they were a function of iden- 
tifiable but supposedly extraneous parameters of the clinics and conditions 
treated therein. A cluster analysis of 20 clinic and disease parameters 
yielded three clusters: (1) difficulty of illness for the patient, (2) size of 
clinic, and (3) medical manageability of the illness. When these clusters 
were broken against the experts’ judgments of quality of care given, the 
first was found to have a linear relationship, the third a curvilinear re- 
lationship, and the second no relationship to the judgments. Managea- 
bility was found to have a linear relationship to the judgments when 
clinic size was held constant. 

It was suggested that taking stimulus parameters into account in sim- 
ilar studies could increase the utility of judgments as measures of qualita- 
tive criterion variables, and also form the basis for the selection of units 
to be studied as well as provide statistical control for more sensitive 
tests of other predicted relationships. In addition, a proceduce for the 
identification of confounding factors has been illustrated that, perhaps in 
generalized form, has methodogical utility for similar studies. 
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ABSTRACT 

The sick role “cycle” is proposed as an approach to organizing much of 
the area included within medical sociology. In the various phases of the cycle, the 
sick person establishes contact with others in numerous social subsystems. Ap- 
proaching the process from the point of view of the sick role permits insight into 
how society defines illness and is organized to deal with it. It also permits 
comparison with other roles that experience like journeys in different constellations 
of social subsystems. 

Recent reviews of the field of medical sociology suggest the lack of a 
commonly agreed-upon field of operations or line of research and theory.* 
Work done in the name of medical sociology is infinitely varied. Strauss 
suggests this comes about in part because there is both a sociology of 
medicine and a sociology in medicine.? 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that focusing on the patient or, 
more accurately, on the sick role may provide a thread for tying together 
what now appear to be unconnected efforts in this field. For this purpose 
it is necessary to view the sick role as a cycle in which the actor comes 
into contact with various specialized occupations and institutions. This 
framework does not,cause all areas of interest to fall neatly into place. 
But it does organize a sufficiently large part of the field and point up 
areas of research indulgence and abstinence to suggest that the effort may 
be fruitful. 

This approach enables us to view the actor as a participant in a series 
of social systems, all of which are related. It permits an understanding of 


the meaning of the sick role to the actor not possible when concern is 


directed to social systems such as medicine or, more particularly, the 
hospital. Equally important, it permits a variety of valuable comparisons 
to be made. It provides a framework, for example, within which to exam- 
ine the meaning and consequences of the sick role to the actor in prison, 
in the armed forces, and in other relatively self-contained social systems. 
Further, it provides a pragmatic starting point for the analysis of the 
structure of medicine and medical practice in other cultures. 

In another direction, it opens up the possibility of comparing the sick 
role with other roles that may be conceived of in similar cyclical terms. 
Obvious examples include the individual who commits a crime, is appre- 
hended, tried, sentenced, serves his term, and is released; or the person 
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who is drafted into the armed forces, becomes a soldier, and is ultimately 
returned to civilian life. These familiar cycles are different from Mer- 
ton’s “role sequence,” by which is meant a pattern that is not repetitive 
for the individual. This is the well-known sequence of medical student, 
interne, resident, private physician—in which the individual rarely takes 
on a role which has been completed at a particular stage in his career. 
The approach proposed here involves cycles that may be thought of as 
repetitive, in which there is no implication of consistent changes in social 
status, either upward or downward, although this is a possibility. 

The sick role cycle is viewed here as a journey from a state of health, 
through illness, back to a state of health. Phases of this journey have 
been called (1) the transition to illness, (2) the choice of healers, (3) 
treatment, and (4) recovery. It should be apparent that passage through 
all the above phases is but one possible cycle. Return to a state of health 
may occur, and regularly does, after passage through the first phase, or 
through the first and second phases. While use of the more extensive cycle 
permits a fuller exploration of this approach, the alternative cycles are 
noted and discussed below. 


THE TRANSITION TO ILLNESS 


Before discussing the process of transition from a state of good health 
to another of ill health, it is relevant to point up some of the difficulties 
that have been encountered in developing the concept of the sick role. 
Open to debate is the question of whether the sick role is to be conceived 
of as a deviant role, or as a legitimate role in itself from which deviance 
occurs with some regularity. Parsons has suggested that a person is sick 
when he is no longer able to perform his usual social roles.* In this sense, 
the person who is ill is performing a deviant social role. However, it is 
quite possible to be sick in the medical sense and yet to fulfill normal 
expectations in relations with others. And it is possible to be healthy in 
broad social terms and to be incapable of playing one’s usual social roles. 
The man with high blood pressure fits the first case, the neurotic the 
second. Furthermore, Parsons’ statement leaves open the problem of the 
chronically ill—those with diabetes, arthritis, and so on—who may per- 
form their usual social roles except for regular visits to the doctor, and 
who may or may not conceive of themselves as being ill, or be so viewed 
by others. 

A glimpse of the inherent difficulty in defining the sick role is gained by 
a recognition of the time and effort spent in determining whether the 
actor is “really” sick. This holds both for the physician and for the sig- 
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nificant others with whom the actor interacts, those who must legitimate 
the sick role and help provide a definition of the situation. There are 
suggestions from psychology and psychiatry that accidents, in the form of 


injuries at work or in automobile collisions, for example, are not entirely 


“accidental,” and that illness, such as heart ailments, allergies, and so on, 
are in some part a function of the individual personality. How then, does 
the legitimating group to whom the actor responds distinguish between 
the neurotically inspired headache and the equally unconsciously inspired 
broken leg, the result of an auto “‘accident’’? This is to suggest that 
relatively little is known about how various groups within the society 
proceed to define illness, and how this definition varies under different 
circumstances.* 

Sigerist has suggested a formulation remarkably similar to that of 
Parsons, but one that seems more flexible: “ ... the fact of illness means 
an interruption in the rhythm of .. . life.”® The normal routine, the 
rhythm of waking and sleeping, of work and rest, is disrupted, sometimes 
partially, sometimes completely. According to Sigerist, to be ill means to 
suffer in a twofold sense. It means to be passive, to be dependent on 
others, and it means to feel discomfort and pain, which may produce fear 
and an awareness of the limits to human life. 

If one is to speak of the sick role in the sense that role has been used 
in sociology during the past decade and more, one must assume a status 
from which the role springs. One could argue, after Merton, that the 
sick role is an element of the role-set of any social status position.® Thus, 
any individual, given his status-set, could play the sick role in various 
ways, depending upon the status relevant to the particular audience. One 
could then examine the behavior involved in the multitude of possible 
sick roles and construct a model with more or less validity. This is not 
our purpose here. Rather, we are attempting first to propose the notion of 
a series of sick role cycles, related in that they represent alternative 
possibilities. A model must be constructed for each cycle, one which will 
allow for variables such as the role-set, the nature of the illness, the type 
of treatment, the degree and nature of recovery, and so on. 

Turning now to the prior question of the process of transition from 
being healthy to that of being ill, a number of problems can be identified. 
A prime element in the transition is that of symptoms. Clearly, the defi- 
nition and evaluation of symptoms are social in nature, deriving from the 
salient reference group of the actor and differing for various groups in 
the society.” Koos has pointed out that different social classes recognize 
different symptoms as needing medical attention.* Saunders has noted 
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differences between “Anglos” and Spanish-Americans with reference to 
the definition of symptoms and the need for medical care.® 

Little attention has been paid, however, to the dynamics of the defini- 
tion and legitimation of symptoms and the sick role. Thus, for example, 
the same man may be differentially evaluated by his family and his fellow 
workers in a situation where his desire to continue earning an income for 
his family is a threat to the income of his fellow workers. That is, he 
may endanger his fellow workers by lack of coordination, for example, or 
reduce their earnings in a group piece-work situation. Or the same man 
and the same symptoms may be evaluated quite differently by fellow sol- 
diers, depending on whether the symptoms are displayed at the battle 
front or while on leave. Thus, at times, the individual must exert stren- 
uous claim to his right to play the sick role. At other times, he may resist 
being “drafted” into the sick role. The mentally ill person who refuses 
treatment, the boxer who is “out” on his feet—reject the definition 
being forced upon them by other members of society. This points up 
clearly that the definition of appropriate symptoms and appropriate 
circumstances for the sick role is a product of the interaction of the actor 
with many relevant others—family, friends, fellow workers, medical per- 
sonnel, employers, insurance carriers, and so on. 

This area of the nature and definition of symptoms, how they are inter- 
preted and how they act as cues to orient actors to the medical profession, 
is only now attracting the serious attention of sociologists.’° For the 
purposes of outlining a sick role cycle approach, we need only note that 
a series of events defined as symptoms lead the actor to consider the 
sick role as appropriate behavior. The next step in the cycle involves the 
seeking of clarification of the incipient definition from others and, either 
as a part of this process or as a distinct step, the giving of consideration to 
alternative sources of treatment. 


THE CHOICE OF HEALERS 


As Freidson has aptly pointed out, a normal first step by the actor as he 
seeks to structure the situation is to consult a “lay” referral group— 
family, friends, coworkers, and so on—to compare symptoms, to test 
hunches, to find comparable experience." In part, this involves a testing 
of the legitimacy of the incipient sick role. A host of considerations enters 
into the calculations of the actors and those others who help to decide the 
appropriateness of the sick role. For the soldier, there is the element of 
duty; for the worker, the need for income, which may be softened by 
various types of insurance; for the housewife, her relative irreplaceability. 
During this phase, the actor may become well without any help, or with 
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routine care, and thus complete a relatively short and rapid cycle back to 
a state of good health. 

The lay referral group may both provide acceptable definitions of the 
symptoms and suggest appropriate treatment. Freidson has suggested the 
coexistence of two competing systems of healers—the lay group and the 
professional group, the former with informal legitimacy, the latter with 
formal legitimacy. However, from the point of view of the alternatives 
available to the actor a fivefold typology suggests itself. 

1. The actor may seek /ay diagnosis and/or treatment. That is, he may 
rely on his own definitions and remedies, or those of his family and 
friends. 2. ‘The actor may seek semiprofessional assistance—the sister who 
is a nurse or the pharmacist at the corner drugstore. 3. He may choose 
quasi-professional assistance—the chiropractor, the osteopath, or other 
healing occupations on the fringe of the professional healing groups. 4. 
He may turn to pseudo-professional—various types of healers who claim 
special powers and skills drawn from sacred or other mysterious sources. 
5. Finally, and most often, he will seek professional assistance—retain the 
services of healers legitimated by the larger society.'* 

What is important here is not the nomenclature used in the above 
typology. The focus on the sick role as seen by the actor reveals the wide 
range of choice available to him, should he seek the advice of healers. This 
focus is revealing because it permits us to escape from the more traditional 
narrow path which results from looking at the question from the point 
of view of the established purveyors of medicine and medical care. Any 
review of the literature reveals that the process whereby people select 
healers is virtually unknown."* Little is known about the allocative func- 


tions performed in this area—the process of recruitment, training, and the 


career patterns of the different types of healers.'* Nor do we know much 
about the recruitment of clientele for each of the types of healers, the 
bases upon which choices are made and the circumstances for shifting 
among types. Peripheral to the delineation of sick role cycles, but of in- 
terest, is the struggle among the various types of healers for status and 


legitimacy. 
THE TREATMENT PHASE 


It was acknowledged above that diagnosis and therapy tend to be recip- 
rocally interacting phases and activities. For the purpose of analysis, how- 
ever, we may conceive of the individual who first becomes sensitive to cues 
he defines as symptoms of illness, next seeks diagnosis for these symptoms, 
and then accepts treatment. While initial healer-client contact is esta- 
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blished for the purpose of diagnosis, an enduring relationship becomes 
established normally in the process of treatment. For this reason, it is 
helpful to isolate the treatment phase. 

The nature of treatment may be seen as a function of (1) the illness, 
(2) the type of healer, and (3) the individual treatment. Thus, for 
example, in the case of mental illness, it has been demonstrated that social 
class position affects both diagnosis and treatment.’® Similarly, various 
ethnic groups have medicines and treatments they consider appropriate to 
various conditions. Below we will deal with only one consideration in 
the treatment phase, the locus of treatment. 

For the person who has taken on the sick role, there is a limited 
number of sites available at which treatment may occur. He may be 
treated in his own home, in a doctor’s office, in an out-patient clinic, or 
in a hospital. Where the treatment occurs has important consequences for 
the actor in the way in which he plays the sick role. We can readily see 
that, by tradition, certain illnesses are defined so as to require hospitaliza- 
tion. Here, it may be said, medical considerations dictate the choice of 
site. 

In other cases, however, it would seem that the actor in the sick role 
may play out his part in a site determined in large part by nonmedical 
considerations. The willingness to pay may result in hospitalization for 
conditions not normally treated there, or treatment at home for ailments 
normally treated in the hospital or the doctor’s office. Ability to pay, 
either personally or through insurance plans, means that the hospital can 
become a refuge or a resting place, as well as a site for the concentration 
of the seriously ill. Lack of ability to pay affects both the actor’s willing- 
ness to accept certain sites and the doctor’s recommendations concerning 
the appropriate site. Religious considerations and cultural norms are also 
involved. Consider the case of members of the Christian Science move- 
ment and other sects who refuse medical attention. Or take the case of 
the middle-class woman seeking an abortion—cultural norms virtually 
require that this operation not be performed at the site which is most 
appropriate from the point of view of medical norms. 

As suggested above, there are little data upon which to draw adequate- 
ly to describe the process whereby a determination is made of the site of 
treatment. Cost as a variable has been viewed as a source of stress and 
as a limiting factor by those concerned with the economics of medical 
care. But for the most part, we are left to speculate. In general, it would 
seem that sickness defined as serious or “grave” by medical authorities 
alone or with the added pressure of the patient’s reference group, usually 
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requires hospitalization. Where, in the healer’s opinion, the illness is less 
than grave, the decision as to the site of treatment may well be the result 
of some decision-making process involving the patient, his family, and the 
healer. Weighing in the decision is the authority the healer commands in 
the situation with regard to the patient’s definition of the situation. 

We are well aware that the doctor-patient relationship is acted out on 
many stages other than that of the hospital. Yet the sociological literature, 
certainly in quantitative terms, gives the impression that the hospital is 
the most important, or the most relevant, to understanding the sick role. 
Even within this limitation, there is little recognition of the types of 
hospitals or clinics available, and the consequences for the patient of the 
utilization of one or another type.'® Today there are tuberculosis hospi- 
tals, cancer hospitals, maternity hospitals, children’s hospitals, and so on. 
In what ways are these types of hospitals alike and how do they differ 
in terms of their meaning for the sick role? How do they affect the doctor- 
patient relationship, the patient’s definition of his role, and so on? 

It would seem reasonable to suspect that there would be a drastic dif- 
ference for the patient role in a maternity hospital, where the stay is 
normally short and happy, and this role in a cancer hospital, where the 
stay may be longer and the outcome not so bright. Hughes’ concept of 
“emergency and routine” may be useful in pointing up how services might 
differ. In a general hospital a patient with some serious malady could 
well be the center of attention in a ward or could attract much medical 
attention if his case was viewed by doctors as being interesting or unusual. 
The same case, in a specialized hospital, may be viewed as a “routine” 
case, thus nullifying the expectation of “emergency” care. 

In recent years, the trend has been to study the hospital as a social 
system. The hospital is seen as composed of many components or sub- 


systems. The more usual subsystems are: medical, technical, student, 


record-keeping, maintenance, housekeeping, auxiliary, and visitors. These 


subsystems are viewed as structural components interacting with each 
other and with the outside environment. It is here that the sick role 
cycle approach may make another contribution. Social system analysis 
emphasizes the interaction of the subsystems. The cycle approach traces 
the contacts of the person occupying the sick role through these various 
subsystems (the contacts of ego with a number of alters). It may be 
fruitful to use this approach to point up neglected areas pf research and 
to gain additional insight into the relationships of the va}ious structural 
components which make up the hospital system. 

Brief mention should be made of the clinic as a site for treatment. 
While group practice is a minority form of arrangement in our society, 
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it is sufficiently widespread and growing to warrant investigation with 
reference to its consequence tor the sick role and the doctor-patient 
relationship. Certainly, an arrangement whereby patients see whichever 
doctor is available at the time of their visit is not conducive to the tradi- 
tional doctor-patient relationship, the one usually studied in sociology. 
Other types of clinics likewise are worth investigation: those designed to 
care for the indigent, and those designed to care for the wealthy. The 
form may be similar, but the relationships between client and practitioner 
certainly are not. 

A specific problem in this area was recently reported to one of the 
authors. People who retire often have an inadequate medical budget. 
When, however, they have been accustomed to paying for a private doctor 
during most of their lives, they are reluctant to make use of the outpatient 
clinics, even when a small fee is charged. They define such clinics as part 
of the system of charity. 


RECOVERY: THE CONSEQUENCE OF TREATMENT 


From the point of view of the sick role cycle, there are two significant 
variables in the process of recovery: (1) the time dimension and (2) the 
degree of recovery. This is not to say that the choice of the physician or 
the form of treatment is irrelevant. But we are not interested here so 
much in the cause of recovery as in its course. The relevant paradigm is 
sketched. Thus, either nonrecovery, partial recovery, or total recovery 
may occur immediately or over varying periods of time. Uncertainty may 
be involved in connection with both time and recovery variables, in that 








Degree of Recovery 
Time 





Non Partial Total Uncertain 





immediate immediate immediate immediate 


Immediate : ° 
non partial total uncertain 





soon soon soon soon 


Soon , . 
non partial total uncertain 





eventual eventual eventual eventual 


Eventual ; “ 
” non partial total uncertain 





uncertain uncertain uncertain uncertain 


Uncertain - : 
non partial total uncertain 
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the degree of recovery or the length of time, or both, may be designated 


by the physician as uncertain. 

In the paradigm, it is intended that each of the possible states be 
viewed as final states. Except for immediate nonrecovery, the various 
states may be reached by passing through others. We are not concerned 
with tracing out the various routes that can be taken. Rather, we have 
tried to categorize the end result. (An interesting problem is the extent 
to which the individual in the sick role behaves in terms of his immediate 
and current state, or his ultimate states as diagnosed by the various groups 
interested in him.) 

The alternative end states outlined above involve, from the point of 
view of the actor, different types of relations with healers, medical insti- 
tutions, and significant others. Immediate nonrecovery severs all rela- 
tions; immediate total recovery results in relatively quick and complete 
severance of relations with healers and medical institutions, and the 
resumption of normal role relations with significant others. All other 
states involve some degree of continuing relations with all parties. Thus, 
the actor may be required to remain in some form of medical institution 
or healing site over time, may be required to continue as an out-clinic 
patient, may remain under the intermittent care of the healer, and so on. 

The state of nonrecovery, other than immediate, has been virtually 
ignored by the sociologist. Some debate has raged among doctors, for 
example, as to whether or not patients should be informed that their ill- 
ness is likely to result in death. Eissler has discussed the problems of the 
relationships between the psychiatrist and the dying patient and notes that 
psychologists and sociologists have paid little attention to the nature of 
social relationships when the actor is in this state.’*7 Fox has dealt with 
the doctor-patient relationship under these circumstances, but in a special 
situation, and with little reference to the relationship between the actor 
and his family, friends, and others.** Some groundwork has been laid, 
however, in a document of immense grace and insight, written by a non- 
scientist.'® 

Above, we have assumed that the final state to be attained by the 
actor in the sick role is known with some degree of accuracy. As indicated 
in the paradigm, this need not be the case. The ultimate state may be 
uncertain, both for the doctor and for the patient. The question then 
arises as to what definition the actor gives to his situation, and what role 
he considers appropriate. Under these circumstances, he may vary his 
definition from time to time as he reevaluates the likelihood of recovery, 
the extent of recovery, and the length of time that it will take. It would 
be expected that to the extent that the situation is less structured, it will 
be more conducive to strain. 
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There has, apparently, been little inquiry into this aspect of the sick 
role. Davis has pointed up the time dimension in regard to parents’ 
adjustment to the process of recovery among children stricken with 
polio.2? Gowan has examined some of these aspects of the sick role with 
regard to the blind.** The literature on physical therapy and rehabilita- 
tion is relevant in that it deals with relations between the permanent 
partial recovery type and significant others. However, there appears to 
be little in the way of systematic hypotheses or theory dealing with the 
full range of possible behavior patterns arising out of the alternative 
forms of recovery. 

The nature of recovery clearly influences the manner in which the 
actor returns to his former status and role as a healthy person. This re- 
turn may be classified as intermittent, partial, or complete. Only in the 
case of immediate nonrecovery is there no return. For other types of 
nonrecovery, the resumption of former relationships with the work group, 
the family, and so on, may be intermittent or partial. In the case of 
partial recovery, all three types of return are theoretically possible. 
Finally, with complete immediate recovery, permanent return is the most 
likely type, though this may be preceded by transition through intermit- 
tent and/or partial forms. 

There has been some concern with the reintegration of those recovering 
from mental illness into pre-existing relationships. Also, the medical 
profession has concerned itself with the therapeutic value of intermittent 
and partial return to work by those who have suffered heart diseases. 
However, once again, there appears to have been no attempt to view the 


process of return to former status as a broad process with significant 


variations. 
CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of this paper to suggest that focusing on the 
sick role as a cycle, or series of cycles, might serve to help integrate the 
efforts being pursued in the name of medical sociology. An attempt has 
been made to demonstrate that such an approach illuminates areas that 
heretofore have been left unexplored and highlights problems that tend 
to be obscured. The sick role cycle approach enables us to view the actor 
in the sick role as he becomes involved in a series of social systems dealing 
with the problem of illness and health. It permits cross-cultural compari- 
sons in the area of illness and health, and also cross-system comparisons 
with cycles in other areas of life. 
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Any approach hinting of a “natural history” or “life cycle” has not 


been fashionable in sociology in recent years. In part, this is a result of 
the role of fashion in sociological theory, the tendency to shift to new 
styles and approaches in research and theory without determining finally 
the adequacy or relative correctness of previous styles. Also, it undoubt- 
edly represents a dissatisfaction with the implication in much of the 
earlier usage of an inevitable progression through given stages. Here the 
concept of cycle has been used in a much more modest way, as a frame- 
work from which to attempt to organize a coherent approach to a bur- 
geoning field. 
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ABSTRACT 

Questionnaires were mailed to Turkish students in universities throughout the 
United States; 286 (70 per cent) were returned. Turkish students were found to 
believe that American treatment of ethnic minorities (chiefly cultural groups) is 
much more satisfactory than their treatment of racial minorities (chiefly biological 
groups). Differences in perspective were found by sex, marital status, length of 
time in the United States, and other factors. Limited support was obtained for the 
“two-way mirror” hypothesis. 

One _ interest in studies of cultural contact as experienced by foreign 
students in America’ is their view of the statuses of our minority groups. 
That this is a grave concern in current international relations needs no 
elaboration ;? it is also an avenue to growth of knowledge of cultural 
contact and of minority-dominant relations. 

The findings reported here represent part of a broader study of the 
perspectives of Turkish students in the United States.* With one excep- 
tion the hypotheses that guided this study emerged from an earlier ex- 
ploration of the perspectives of Middle Eastern students at the univer- 
sities of Minnesota and Michigan.* Students from Turkey were the 


largest group of nationals in the exploratory study, consistent with the 
numbers of students now coming to the United States from that country. 
From 396 in the 1954-55 school year the number increased to 835 dur- 
ing 1959-60.° 


TURKISH EXPERIENCE WITH MINORITIES 


While no attempt was made in this study to obtain student views of 
minority statuses in Turkey, a very brief review of the Turkish experi- 
ence will place the findings in cross-cultural perspective. The transition 
from empire to nation-state involved extremely difficult minority prob- 
lems. The millet (religious community) system had for centuries allowed 
considerable autonomy to the non-Muslim minorities, as long as they 
submitted to Ottoman rule. Under special protections they had come to 
dominate commerce and banking. Foreigners got even more protections by 
the capitulations agreements, granted by the dying Empire to all major 
powers.® When the Armenian Christians and other minorities became re- 
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belliously nationalistic, strong resentment prompted such Young Turk 
policies as forced migration.’ 

The invasion by Greece and other Allies came in 1919, culminating 
in 1922 in the fleeing of over a million Greek residents from Turkey. 
The negotiated exchange of minorities between Greece and the victorious 
new Turkey legalized the expulsion, and forced about half a million 
Muslims to move to Turkey. Only very small religiuos minorities re- 
mained, plus the much larger Kurdish national group in Eastern Turkey.® 

Upon eliminating the capitulations and the traditional protections 
for minorities, Ataturk granted full legal rights to all citizens, regard- 
less of religion or language. ?° Evidently the minorities have fared rather 
well since then, but we must note such events as the following: the 
Kurdish revolts of 1925, 1929-30, and 1937 against Turkey’s assimila- 
tionist policies, and the forcible suppression of these uprisings;™ the 
special tax which hit the religious minorities very hard during World 
War II;* a loud but not very influential racialistic movement for pan- 
Turkism ;** and the anti-Greek riots of 1955.14 

It seems reasonable to assume that most Turkish students are well 
aware of these events, and of international reactions to them. Turkey 
has borrowed and adapted to Islam much from the West, including the 
ideals of the French Revolution and the United Nations. Whatever the 
details of the views of Turkish students on minorities questions, they 
probably are not greatly different from those of American students; but 
this assumption remains untested by the present study. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Responses were gathered by a questionnaire, a somewhat revised ver- 
sion of the one used for the Middle Eastern students in the earlier 
study:'® Except for the items dealing with personal charteristics, the 
questionnaire consisted of declarative statements to which the student re- 
sponded by checking, “Yes,” “Undecided,” or ‘“No.’?® The few items 
concerning minorities were interspersed among those concerning other 


aspects of American life. 

The covering letter guaranteed personal anonymity, but many of the 
students wrote their names and addresses on the return envelope or the 
questionnaire. An addressed, starmped return envelope was provided. Most 
of the questionnaires were mailed during November and December, some 
in January ; and the returns ended by mid-February, 1961. 
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THE SAMPLE 


The instrument was mailed to all Turkish students at universities 
and four-year colleges with 11,000 or more enrollment throughout the 
United States.'? No single list of current addresses was available for 


representative sampling, but about half of all Turkish students in the 


country were reached.'* Questionnaires went to 410, 286 were returned, 
a 69.8 per cent return.’® 

Nearly nine tenths of the respondents were males; only 33 were fe- 
males. Of the 286, over three fifths were single. Half of the students 
indicated that their home community had 750,000 or more people; one 
fifth said from 150,000 to 750,000; about one fifth, from 20,000 up to 
150,000 ; and less than one tenth, below 20,000. 

Close to one half of the 286 checked that they were graduate students, 
of whom 46 were doctoral candidates. About two fifths were under- 
graduates, and one tenth special students. ‘wo thirds of the total were 
pursuing courses in engineering, broadly defined, or in physical or bio- 
logical science; one third, in social science, education, or humanities. One 
third had been in the United States from two to four years; over one 
fifth, for less than a year; one fifth, for one to two years; nearly one 


fourth, for four years or more. 
RESULTS 


Hypothesis 1. Considerably more Turkish students in America believe 
our ethnic minorities (chiefly cultural groups) are treated fairly than 
believe our racial minorities (chiefly biological groups) are so treated. 
The word “considerably” was defined by the adoption of the following 
rule for comparing percentage differences in the entire study: differ- 
ences of 10 per cent or below are defined as “small”; those from 11 
through 20 per cent are “considerable” ; and those above 20 per cent are 
called “large.” In these terms, the obtained difference is in the direction 
anticipated in Hypothesis 1, and is quite large. A majority (56.3 per 
cent) agreed that, “Religious, national, and political minorities in the 
United States are treated fairly,” while just over one fifth were unde- 
cided, and about one fifth said “No.” Not even one fifth (17.8 per cent) 
agreed that, “Racial minorities (in the biological sense) are treated fairly 
in the United States,” with over one fifth undecided, and over three fifths 
disagreeing. 
Hypothesis 2. The majority of Turkish students have been surprised to 
learn that there is so much racial discrimination in the United States.?° 


” 
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Students from several Middle Eastern countries in the earlier study 
stated in interviews that they were surprised upon learning firsthand of 
racial discrimination in America,?! and the majority of those question- 


naired agreed that they were similarly surprised. The finding is now 
supported for 286 Turkish students in America, with 55.9 per cent agree- 
ing that they were surprised, over a tenth undecided, and nearly a third 


disagreeing. 

This response may at least partly indicate disapproval of discrimina- 

tion, not surprise; but assuming that the single item involved here is 
reliable and valid, the result suggests two possible interpretations: (1) 
many of the students were unaware of the publicity about the deseg- 
regation incidents in Little Rock and elsewhere in the South before 
coming to America, or (2) many had discounted such publicity.?? If 
either is true, and assuming that their typical pre-existing attitude was 
against discrimination, it seems likely that the predominatly unfavorable 
view of the American treatment of racial groups (see Hypothesis 1) has 
in many cases resulted from observations and exposure to news since com- 
ing to this country. 
Hypothesis 3. Turkish student views concerning the treatment of 
minorities in the United States differ by sex, marital status, size of home 
community, field of study, student status, and length of time in the 
United States. 

Differences by sex in perception of racial situation were “small” (10 
per cent or less) and inconclusive , but females were much less favorable 
than males towards our treatment of ethnic minorities. Males led by 
a “large” difference (more than 20 per cent) in checking “Yes” that, 
“Religious, national and political minorities are treated fairly...” and 
females (only 33 in number) exceeded males by a “considerable” differ- 
ence (from 11 to 20 per cent) in indicating “No.” Married Turkish 
students were more favorable than single ones on both the racial and 
ethnic items, the differences ranging from quite “small” to “considerable.” 

Students in engineering and the physical and biological sciences were 
more favorable toward the ethnic situation than those in the social sci- 
ences, education, and humanities.2° The difference in the “Yes” response 
was “considerable”; that in the ‘““No” response “small.” The differences 
were in the other direction for the racial item, and quite small. 

As to size of home community, most of the differences were small 
and showed no consistent relationship for either racial or ethnic minor- 
ities. The exception was that students from the smallest communities 
(those with less than 20,000 population) were more favorable. The dif- 
ferences between this group and the other categories were “small” for 
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the ethnic item, but the small-town residents showed a “considerably” 
greater tendency to check “Undecided” rather than “No” to the racial 
statement.** 

Differences in the views of undergraduates and graduates were very 
small, with undergraduates slightly more favorable on the racial item and 
graduates on the ethnic. The relatively small group of special students 
differed from the regular students ‘“‘considerably,” but in no consistent 
manner. 

As to length of time in the United States, the most consistent pattern 
found was that the longer the student had been here the more he tended 


to check “No” to the statements that our racial and ethnic minorities get 


fair treatment. As compared with the other groups, students here for 
more than four years were “considerably” less prone to check ‘“Unde- 
cided,” and they had the highest proportion of “No” answers to both 
items. First-year students averaged about 10 per cent more “Yes”’ replies 
than the other groups to the idea of fair treatment of racial minorities, but 
no consistent pattern of “Yes” responses was found for the ethnic item. 
Thus there appears to be a small-to-moderate relationship between length 
of time in the United States and the holding of an unfavorable view, a 
finding which supports the discussion of Hypothesis 2. 

Hypothesis 4. Turkish student views concerning the treatment of 
minorities in the United States vary with the type of image the student 
believes Americans have of Turkey. 

The single item, “In general, Americans seem to have a rather high 
opinion of Turkey and her people,”’ was used as a measure of the general 
image the Turkish student thinks Americans have of his country. Re- 
sponses to this were tabulated against each of the two minorities items in 
order to test the “two-way mirror” hypothesis.”° Both the resulting tables 
support it, but the relationship is relatively small for the ethnic item and 
very small for the racial one. The largest and most consistent differences 
were found for those who had said “Yes” to the view that we treat our 
ethnic minorities fairly. 

CONCLUSION 

Turkish students in the United States were found to be much less 
favorable towards American treatment of racial minorities than of ethnic 
ones. A majority agreed that religious, national, and political groups re- 
ceive fair treatment, while less than one fifth believed racial minorities do. 


Over half indicated that they were surprised to learn of the extent of 
racial discrimination. The inference that American experiences of Tur- 
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kish students in recent years have increased the number who are critical 
of our racial situation is bolstered by the findings of a relationship between 
length of time in the United States and the holding of an unfavorable 
view towards our treatment of racial (and cultural) minorities. 

Married students viewed the treatment of ethnic minorities more 
favorably than single ones did. Males were much more favorable than 
(the relatively few) females. Students in engineering (broadly defined ) 
and in physical and biological sciences, taken together, were more favor- 
able than those in social sciences, education, and the humanities. For ethnic 
groups no differences of consequence were found by student status or size 
of home community. Differences by these variables for the treatment of 
racial minorities were generally small, only two being worthy of mention: 
married students again were more favorable than unmarried; and those 
whose home communities were smaller than 20,000 were more favorable 
than those from larger places. 

Responses concerning the treatment of cultural minorities give modest 
support to the “two-way mirror” hypothesis, and for racial groups very 
slight support. 

While questionnaires were sent to about half of all Turkish students 
now in this country, and about 70 per cent of them were returned, the 
views of the 286 respondents are nat necessarily typical of all Turkish 
students in the United States. It sedms likely that some of the findings 
would hold up in more adequately designed studies, particularly the much 
more favorable views of the ethnic than of the racial situation, the more 
favorable reaction of married than of single students (for both types of 
minorities), and the increase with time spent in the United States in the 
proportion of those holding an unfavorable view. 
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ABSTRACT 

Many changes occurred in 1960 in the national economy and in labor con- 
ditions. The prolonged steel strike and the persistent unemployment were among 
the most vexing problems. Ethnic issues, the drop in union membership, and the 
disturbed economy added to the problems faced by labor organizations. With 
some of the labor-management problems settled, sometimes by forced accommo- 
dations, and with prospect of federal action to assist the recovery of the national 
economy, the workers may face a brighter future by the end of the year 1961. 


During 1960 labor and the national economy experienced a consider- 
able amount of change and faced numerous problems. As the year came 
to a close, the words “depressed areas” and “recession” came into print 


with increasing frequency. During a presidential election year, with 
changes in administration policies looming ahead, accusations and defenses 
were bound to occur. A series of international incidences and the outgo 
of gold reserves to Europe added to the difficulties. The economy and 
employment failed to grow in proportion to the increase of the popula- 


tion; hence, unemployment and a disturbed economy persisted. With po- 
litical spotlights dominating the news, labor issues sometimes were shut- 
tled to the inner pages of newspapers. 

The longest steel strike in United States history was settled by in- 
voking the Taft-Hartley Act. The steel strike settlement brought about 
forced accommodation by the forces representing the power of the Na- 
tional Administration in the person of Vice-President Richard Nixon and 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, the power of the United States Steel- 
workers Union in the person of President David McDonald and that 
of the various heads of the Steel companies. The accommodation process 
ended on a note of compromise, with the union securing some striking 
gains and management at least one major gain. Management got a 13- 
month freeze on the proposed new wage rates, a 10-month longer con- 
tract than the union wanted, and the elimination of the “total-escalator” 
clause. The fiercely contested work-rules disputes ended with the an- 
nouncement that a joint labor-management committee would take up the 
problem for discussion. Lost by management were its contentions for 
permissible adjustments of work schedules eliminating nonessential over- 
time, less complex procedures for determining seniority, the penalization 
of the union for indulgence in wildcat strikes, greater freedom in bestow- 
al of vacations, and the exclusive right to set up pay incentives and work 
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standards, a right shared by the union. The union got about a 40-cent-an- 
hour package wage increase over period of thirty months, and a non- 
contributing insurance program. This gain was hailed as great victory for 
unionism by nearly all of the labor chieftains. Management feared the 
worst, with George R. Romney of American Motors calling it a 


“national catastrophe.” Nonetheless, no immediate rise in steel prices 
occurred, and for a short time after the return to work steel production 
began to operate at nearly full capacity, and motor car production zoomed 


for the first month of the year. Thus, the accommodation process brought 
to an end the overt conflict with its drastic threat to labor peace. It may 
be that the labor-management committee plan will become the means for 
installing a continuing conciliation process through which management 
and labor will develop a spirit of cooperativeness. 

Despite the spirit of victory engendered by the settlement and the 
hope of other unions, especially those related to the railroads and the 
electrical industry, the greatest fear of union leaders lay in the phenome- 
non of automation and in related unemployment. While employment 
topped 64,500,000 in February, unemployment stood at 3,931,000, or 4.8 
per cent of the working force. By November, the percentage of unem- 
ployment had reached 6.4 per cent. The economic year was generally held 
to be disappointing, with hardly anyone in doubt about the fact that a 
recession had taken place, especially when announcement was made that 
51 of the nation’s 150 bigger industrial areas contained substantial evi- 
dence of unemployment. For relief, Stanley Ruttenberg, research director 
of the AFL-CIO, advocated that the government eliminate the with- 
holding tax for a period of two months, while other union officials wanted 
lower taxes on the first $100,000 of profits and a 10 per cent hike in 
Social Security disability payments. 

If the unemployment situation was unsatisfactory for workers, another 
economic problem facing the nation was that of the 16,000,000 retired 
workers over the age of 65. A survey by members of the staff of News- 
week ascertained that 60 per cent of these had an income less than $1,000 
a year. This situation plays a functional role in the economy, which is 
made evident by unions placing pensions high on the bargaining agenda, 
and by the introduction of more than four hundred bills in Congress 
calling for the expansion of Social Security. The steady increase of the 
aging population calls for a study not only of the effects of retirement 
upon the individuals but of its effects upon the economic, political, and 
social life of the United States. Louis Kuplan, president of the American 
Gerontological Society, believes that ability rather than age should be the 
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main criterion for retirement and further states that “po one has the 
right to think of himself as old from a physiological point of view before 
his 75th or 79th birthday.” By 1970, there will be 20 million persons 
over 65, by 1980, 25 million. Significant in this respect is a recently 
enacted Delaware law prohibiting discrimination in employment because 
the age of the applicant is between 45 and 65. Perhaps, a good solution 
for the problem of retirement would be retirement by volition, provided 
neither mental nor physical ability is impaired. As far as labor is con- 
cerned, “the aristocrats of pensioners are the United Automobile Workers 
who get $250 a month including Social Security,” states Anne Ives of 
Newsweek. 

Facing unionism, also, is the ethnic problem. At the annual midwinter 
Miami meeting of the AFL-CIO executive council, the “color issue” 
came to the fore when Philip Randolph, the only Negro high in unionism 
and head of the Sleeping Car Porters, held that many local unions were 
really ‘Jim Crow” practitioners, despite the fact that during the 20 years 
of George Meany’s leadership the number of all-white AFL unions had 
dropped from 26 to 1 (the 97,00-member Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers). At present, Randolph is reported actively 
engaged in forming the Negro American Labor Council out of the mil- 
lion and a half Negro union members belonging to the AFL-CIO. 

Still another problem confronting the unions is the drop in member- 
ship. During the past two years, the loss has amounted to almost a half- 
million members, reversing a twenty-year trend. Part of this loss may be 
due to the role of automation in replacement of men by machines, partly 
due to the expulsion of communists, and partly to the improvement of 
technical methods. During the year, a slowing up of production accounted 
for some small losses. The failure to organize the white-collar workers 
is thought by some experts to account for a growth essential to offset the 
loss. Apathy of the white-collar workers may be due to a reaction against 
union methods or to a loss of general public sympathy engendered by the 
publicized antics of a Hoffa, Little or no research on these points has 
been made. The unions did gain a victory in this realm by way of a 
Supreme Court decision in the matter of eliminating jobs. The decision 
held that the railroads must bargain with the unions on such elimination 
and, further, that federal courts are barred under the Norris-La Guardia 
Act from enjoining railroad unions from striking on this issue. 

The Supreme Court also reversed an NLRB decision that sought to 
restrain a union showdown, for pressuring management. The Insurance 
Agents’ International Union had urged its agents not to write any new 
contracts with the Prudential Insurance Company. NLRB called this an 
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unfair labor practice, but the Court held that unions may pressure 
management for gains. The NLRB after 5% years of investigations and 
hearings finally handed down a ruling in the famous Kohler case. The 
Kohler Company was found guilty of prolonging a six-year strike and 
indulging in certain unfair labor practices. (Kohler is the third largest 
manufacturer of plumbing fixtures in the country.) It was ordered to 
rehire 700 workers even though this meant a possible dismissal of some 
2,500 nonunionists. The UAW, which in the 6-year strike period had 
paid out some 12 millions in strike benefits, was held partly to blame for 
violence occurring during mass picketing. The Kohler Company an- 
nounced it would seek an appeal in the federal courts. 

Still another strike attracting attention was that of James B. Carey’s 


International Union of Electrical Workers against General Electric, 


the first since 1946. Though not all of G. E.’s plants were struck, the 


principal conflict centered around the Schenectady, New York, plant, 
which was finally closed by picketing. Carey, mindful of the favorable 
steel strike settlement, thought it an auspicious time to strike despite the 
fact that G. E.’s earnings were reported to have dropped 20 per cent. 
“T owe G. E. a strike,’ Carey was quoted as saying. The company offered 
to settle on the basis of an immediate 3 per cent raise with a 4 per cent 
one in 1962. Carey wanted 3% per cent immediately and another like 
raise in October, 1961. After some display of truculence, the strike out- 
come was really decided by many of the workers going back to work 
under the company offer. Carey, after branding the 9,000-member Sche- 
nectady local union leader as a Benedict Arnold, finally accepted the G.- 
E. offer, gaining a G. E. sponsored retraining program, some supple- 
mentary benefits, and longer vacations, but losing the escalator clause. 

A strike on the railroads was averted when unions and managements 
agreed to the appointment of a fifteen-man Presidential Commission to 
study disputes over work rules, a two-year source of contention. This 
was in the nature of cooperation engendered by governmental power. 
Other signs of cooperation between some unions and managements were 
also evident. David Dubinsky of the ILGWU and the Women’s Wear 
Manufacturers agreed to establish a 10-million-dollar fund (contributed 
by management) for the provision of severance pay for workers disem- 
ployed by business failures. In the shipping industry representatives of 
labor and management agreed on the establishment of a 25-million-dollar 
fund (to be paid into union treasuries) to compensate for automation. 
The union agreed to eliminate feather-bedding practices. 

Is labor peace, so long sought, really on the way or is it even a 
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probability? AFL-CIO’s George Meany and Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell early in the year at the Miami AFL-CIO executive council meeting 
both expressed the hope that the industrial atmosphere was more favor- 
able for harmony than at any time previous. Nonetheless, some of the 
larger unions have been storing up funds for aiding striking unions, while 


some managements are reported to be determined to resist further union 
demands of an excessive nature and to hold out for long periods of time 
if need be. When is the right time to accommodate or compromise? Only 
when the prospective vision foretells victory is there an inclination to 
carry on the battle. It may be noted that unions thus far have not waged 
struggles for anything outside immediate material benefits and those in- 
suring security such as supplementary unemployment benefits (SUB), 
longer paid-for vacations, and fringe benefits. They are not favoring the 
promotion of leisure at the expense of buying power in an era of inflation, 
nor are they much concerned with seizing managerial tasks requiring 
executive or administrative leadership. 

Some material benefits for workers have been obtained by labor legis- 
lation in the past, and 1960 saw a number of significant changes made in 
state labor laws. This was the 25th anniversary of the Federal-State 
system of unemployment insurance. The maximum weekly unemployment 
insurance benefits were raised in nine states, while the minimum weekly 
benefit amount was increased in three states. New York passed for the 
first time a statutory minimum wage law, set at $l-an-hour. Both Dela- 
ware and Alaska passed discrimination-in-employment laws, including 
the matter of discrimination against older workers. So far as national 
legislation was concerned, Senator Kennedy saw his minimum wage bill 
fight lost, after a Senate-House conference committee failed to reconcile 
a House bill passed in June with a more generous Senate bill passed in 
August. The $1.25-an-hour minimum wage bill’s passage would depend, 
then, in large measure upon who would win the Presidency in November. 

Who’s Who in the 1960 labor picture still contained the name of 
veteran John L. Lewis, who has lived to see the number of miners 
slowly diminish before the onslaught of automation. Lewis, however, has 
cooperated with the owners in providing satisfactory adjustments for 
displaced workers. In Kennedy’s West Virginia campaign, Lewis opposed 
him, probably for his role in the passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act of 
1959. More violently opposed was James Hoffa of the Teamsters’ Union 
who as early as in March called the man who was to be President in 
November, “that handsome young man who never knew what it was to 
work with his hands.”’ At present Hoffa is under indictment, charged by 
a Florida Federal Grand Jury for misusing funds from the Teamsters’ 
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treasury to buy up land as a haven for his retiring and aging union men. 
Thus far, Hoffa has been able to survive his AFL-CIO expulsion, by-pass 
a federal investigation of income tax returns, thumb his nose at the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, and ignore the three federally appointed monitors 
supposed to supervise the running of the Teamsters’ Union. Here is an 
exemplification of the power plays that may be indulged in by Big Labor, 
especially when the eyes of Big Government are fastened upon politically 
critical events. Shortly after the election of Senator Kennedy as President, 
Arthur Joseph Goldberg, one-time General Counsel for the CIO and a 
key figure in the 1955 merger of the AFL-CIO as well as special counsel 
of its Ethical Practices Committee, was announced by the incoming 
President as his choice for the Secretary of Labor in his Cabinet. 

The economy in 1960 ended on a note of rising unemployment, but 
with the hope that 1961 and a new Administration in power would bring 
about an upswing. More social security, better medical care for the aged, 
a new minimum-wage base, a more equitable income tax law, and more 
adequate protection for the rights of consumers in the matter of collective 
bargaining contracts were on the agenda of those who wanted something 
better. 

There were but a few signs that in general both management and labor 
would plan for better bargaining relations along with greater under- 
standing of objectives and foresights. Mental health programs for 
workers are being furthered by such companies as International Business 
Machines, DuPont, and Eastman Kodak. Significant in reaching a better 
understanding between workers and management are the underlying 
principles of communication. Studies reveal that some managements fail 
to reach almost 90 per cent of their workers by utilizing terms that 
workers misinterpret. 

It may be observed that conflict, held to be a “social fact” by the 
neo-Darwinians, was in reality such in the international, ethnic, and 
industrial relations fields all during the year. While the important work 
stoppages were somewhat less numerous than in previous years, the re- 
currence of these still reveals the presence of power plays by both some 


managements and labor designed to offset each other. When attitudes are 


thus conditioned, bargaining has a good chance of “getting tougher,” and 
the role of government more stringent in its exercise of control over the 
parties involved. New restictive legislation may be utilized with a chas- 
tening effect on both. The general public without any stated organization 
will probably continue to be swayed, now to one side, now to the other, 
by the public relations bureaus of both labor and management, attesting 
to its general schizoid mood. 
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ABSTRACT 

A critical examination of some of the issues and conditions that seem to be 
retarding the development of a scientific analysis of delinquency includes the 
lack of definitive analysis of what juvenile delinquency means and includes, the 
prolonged lack of consensus as to what constitutes the theoretical foundations of 
a science of delinquency analysis, and the argument that delinquency analysis 
like criminology is a dependent science. The major conclusion is that the pre- 
occupation of most researchers with causal and etiological analysis, to the neglect 
of definitive descriptive or qualitative analysis, substantially accounts for most 
of the problems that seem to leave delinquency research ineffectual. 

A common thread running through the critical literature on juvenile 
delinquency is the conclusion that the accumulatiing researches are 
inadequate. Periodically, inventories and evaluations of both old and new 
studies are undertaken, indicating that little advance has been made in 
the scientific understanding and control of delinquency.’ It is now re- 
presented as a “‘bafling problem” of overwhelming complexity.” Some 
suggest that a science of delinquency analysis may not be possible because 
of the unyielding difficulties encountered when trying to discover and 
develop a body of causal and etiological theory.* 

This paper proposes that (1) research in delinquency need not con- 
tinue indefinitely to be impotent, (2) certain necessary conditions for the 
development of a science have not yet been met in delinquency analysis, 
(3) there are a number of unresolved theoretical issues that retard the 
development of bodies of integrated theory, and (4) elementary analysis 
of the term “juvenile delinquency” indicates that the various parts of it are 
not equally difficult to explain and understand. In order to support these 
propositions, the following problems have been selected for examination: 
(a) the lack of a clear conception of what juvenile delinquency means and 
includes, or the neglect of what has been called qualitative analysis in 
some sciences; (b) the prolonged lack of consensus as to what constitutes 
the theoretical foundations of a science of delinquency analysis; and (c) 
the argument that delinquency analysis like criminology is a dependent 


science. 
WHAT IS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


Social and behavioral scientists have frequently found a pressing social 
problem—or the phenomenon giving rise to the social problem—to be the 
subject of their research. The burden of the researcher’s task in this 
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setting tends to bear upon etiological and causal analysis, especially when 
the research is sponsored by an agency primarily concerned with checking 
and controlling the problem. Matters of definition, conceptualization, and 
classification of delinquency itself, the dependent variable, are quickly 
passed over in order to identify possible causes, such as slum housing, 
broken homes, and gang membership, the independent variables. Research 
in delinquency has been handicapped by the lack of careful descriptive 
analysis of what juvenile delinquency includes and means. 


The term “juvenile delinquency” was coined in the community, prob- 


ably by reporters, social workers, humanitarians, or educators; and it was 
intended to designate a phenomenon which they continuously observed 
and knew could not be easily explained. As it came to be generally used, 
an implication that the phenomenon was somewhat unitary if not homo- 
geneous developed. Cohen has observed that delinquency, like measles, 
seems to have been regarded as a homogeneous something which people 
have or have not, and that it is thought sufficient, therefore, to simply 
note that a person is or is not a “delinquent.’’* But, today, the phenome- 


} 


non has become so complex in character that it subsumes a variety of 


meanings, dimensions, and definitions. Identified as a “blanket concept’”® 
and an “umbrella term,’ its present content hardly allows for unitary 
theoretical explication. One is tempted to abandon such an ambigucvs, 
catchall term, but that might only result in the admission of another 
term just as indiscriminate. A more promising alternative is to identify 
the distinct, if overlapping or related, meanings or dimensions of the 
generic term or the multiple phenomena that the term may now subsume, 
and then go on to deal with each of them definitively. 

A survey of the scholarly literature on juvenile delinquency reveals at 
least four distinct uses of the term. These are: (1) delinquency as deviant 
behavior, (2) delinquency as distinct legal and/or social status, (3) de- 
linquency as a subculture trait, and (4) delinquency as a social problem. 
Deviant behavior occurs as individual acts of behavior, but often these 
acts combine to form behavior patterns, deviant personality organizations, 
and finally careers in a devient way of life. Delinquency as a distinct 
legal and social status may include predelinquency, protodelinquency 
(unofficial), real delinquency (adjudicated), and confirmed delinquency 
(recidivistic). Delinquency as a form of subculture generally refers to 
juvenile “gangland,” but “teen-age” subculture in general now seems to 
be generating some middle and upper class delinquency not directly as- 
sociated with “‘gangland.”’ Delinquency as a social problem has its social 
class and local, regional, and national characteristics and dimensions. All 
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of these appear to be elemental and must be reckoned with. Generaliza- 
tions about delinquency may be confusing, misleading, or false unless the 
usage or meaning for which they hold is specified. 

Nye and others have called attention to the critical methodological and 
theoretical problems that arise when studies confuse or equate delinquent 
behavior with official delinquency.’ Legally adjudicated delinquency is 
held to be unrepresentative of delinquent behavior in general. In addi- 
tion, delinquency depends in many cases on other things than delinquent 
behavior, such as community practices, court standards, and concentra- 
tion of preventive efforts on predelinquency; and in other cases it is 
largely independent of delinquent behavior, e.g., adjudication on the 
basis of attitude or social situation. Tappan has identified the difficulties 
inherent in trying to define delinquency in terms of behavior, has devel- 
oped a strong case for proving delinquency in court, and has definitively 
analyzed delinquency as a distinct legal and social status.*® 

Cohen has questioned whether all juvenile delinquent behavior can be 
fitted to a single descriptive theoretical concept or frame of reference, 


has emphasized the danger of assuming that delinquent and criminal 


behavior represent different degrees of development of a common dimen- 
sion, and has presented a strong case for equating some juvenile delin- 
quency with a delinquency subculture rather than with adjudicable 
behavior as such. “The delinquent’s conduct is right, by the standards of 
his subculture, precisely because it is wrong by the norms of the larger 
culture.’”® 

Little attention seems to have been given to the difficulties that arise 
when delinquency as a social problem is equated with the generic term 
or when it is not specifically differentiated from other uses or meanings 
included in the generic term. Textbooks which affirm that delinquency 
is a social problem tend to focus their analysis on problems of determining 
what delinquency is and who delinquents are legally and behaviorally. 
Analysis of the nature of delinquency consistently ends with admittedly 
indefinite and unsatisfying definitions of delinquency. Delinquency as a 
social problem is confused with delinquency as a legal, behavioral, or 
methodological problem. These problems may be related, but they are 
not the same problem. Fuller and Myers conceive of social problems as 
behavior patterns or conditions that are considered undesirable and in 
need of correction by many members of a society.?° The use of the con- 
cept in this paper is intended to be consistent with theirs. A behavioral 
problem may or may not be a social problem. And the analysis of delin- 
quency as a social problem does not necessarily give rise to the same 
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theoretical or empirical points of dispute that analysis of delinquency as 
a legal term or behavioral concept does. 

Examination of the following descriptive statements indicates some of 
the difficulties which arise when generalizations are attempted without 
considering adequately the specific dimensions and meanings of the ge- 


neric term: 


It [juvenile delinquency] is distinctly a phenomenon of the modern 
world.11 


Delinquency is a world wide phenomenon and is not peculiar to any 
one nation.!2 


Such a phenomenon [juvenile delinquency] is unknown among prim- 
itives and has been relatively unknown among most of the great 
cultural systems of the world. Asiatic countries, the Middle East, 
and Africa are only beginning to experience it in a serious way.!% 


Juvenile delinquency is an urban and/or industrial phenomenon.'* 


For delinquency is not ... a property of individuals or even of 
subsubcultures; it is a property of the social systems in which these 
individuals and groups are enmeshed.?® 


Generally speaking, delinquency is a function of social marginality.1¢ 

In the first place, delinquency in general is mostly male delinquency.'* 
When each of the four usages is substituted for the generic term in 
these statements, it becomes evident that the accuracy of the statements 
is affected. Delinquency as deviant behavior is not distinctly a phenome- 
non of the modern world. Delinquency as a distinct legal and social status 
and delinquency as a subculture are not yet world-wide phenomena. De- 


linquency as anti-social deviant behavior did not begin in, nor is it limited 


to, urban and/or industrial societies; it has and does exist among prelit- 
erates. Delinquency as deviant behavior is a property of social systems but 
also of individuals—at least, individuals-as-group-members. Delinquency 
as legal status (official rates) may suggest that delinquency in general has 
its locus in marginal groups, but it is doubtful whether the same can be 
said for antisocial behavior in general. The same predicament arises when 
generalizations on the basis of sex are attempted. Only some of the more 
gross instances of equivocation or ambiguity can be presented here; there 
are many others of lesser degree in the learned as well as the popular lit- 
erature on the subject. 

The above statements are obviously presented out of context, but ex- 
amination of the context will reveal that the issue in point cannot be 
explained away on that basis. It also amounts to more than a semantic 
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problem, of oversights on the part of those who write about delinquency. 
And, changing from one umbrella or blanket term to another hardly 
resolves the issue. It is no longer defensible to simply list and decry the 
variety of ways in which the term has been used throughout the com- 
munity, or to simply catalogue the obstacles confronted when trying to 
define it, or even to conclude that the only alternative is ‘“‘to define the 
reference that it shall carry within the framework of a given discus- 
sion.’”** Nothing short of careful and systematic identification, concep- 
tualization, and delineation of the several valid meanings of delinquency 
(the dependent variable in most studies) and their several dimensions 
will be sufficient. The failure of students of delinquency to do this kind 
of sound exploratory and “qualitative” analysis is substantially responsible 
for the slow development of a science of delinquency. Superficial analysis 
at this level frustrates the indentification and formulation of the most 
significant etiological and causal hypotheses in the beginning, and ends 
by impeding the communication lines on which social workers, public 
officials, and citizens depend for reliable knowledge about delinquency. 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR A 
SCIENCE OF DELINQUENCY 

There is increasing agreement among social scientists that research 
must be guided by the most rigorous available theory if it is to be fruitful. 
But this continuing emphasis on theory is generating fundamental ques- 
tions about the nature of theory and how bodies of theory are developed 
in an emerging science. It is also focusing attention on a number of un- 
settled issues whose resolution might well stimulate the development of 
theoretical foundations for a science of delinquency. There is rather 
complete agreement that neither a single-factor nor a unitary theory 
that is capable of explaining all delinquency in space and time is likely 
to be discovered; but beyond that, researchers and writers are saying a 
variety of things about what is required if a science of delinquency analy- 
sis is to be forthcoming. 

Of the several meanings and dimensions of delinquency which have 
been identified, it is delinquency as deviant behavior that seems to be the 
hard, tough core of the total problem. There are theoretical implications 
for each of the other meanings also, but the discussion that follows bears 
upon the behavioral meaning and dimensions for the most part. 

One of the most subtle of the theoretical issues involved in the develop- 
ment of a science of delinquency analysis is whether or not descriptive 
knowledge is scientific knowledge. Robison seems to agree with Michael 
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and Adler that it is not.*® Tappan declares that the study of delinquency 
“must go beyond a [merely descriptive] level of conduct and personality 


analysis to discover the inter-relationships and dynamics of elements that 
determine conduct.’’?° But, what science is without its descriptive know- 
ledge—its “qualitative” as well as its “quantitative” analysis? And, what 
rigorous and fruitful hypotheses of etiological and causal inter-relation- 
ships in any science do not depend upon painstaking descriptive analysis? 
While there is some validity to this general position, it is premature and 
overdone. Valid descriptive knowledge is a property of a science, and 
students of delinquency would be better advised to systematically analyze 
delinquent action itself; the central concepts of the subject matter ; varia- 
tions of delinquency in individual, group, and collective situations; and 
the social and cultural context of specific patterns of delinquency. Critics 
have been prone to assume that, because the allegedly vast number of 
studies which have been done have not produced reliable and valid 
etiological and causal theories, they have ipso facto exhaustively and satis- 
factorily dealt with all matters short of etiological and causal analysis. 
The assumption is not sound, but its continued use by implication may 
have contributed to the widespread pessimism that an etiological and 
causal science of delinquency is not possible. 

Growing partly out of these circumstances has been the resistance or 
reluctance of researchers to study limited and more homogeneous cate- 
gories of delinquents—a procedure that might have given us some 
rigorous special theories of delinquency, if not an all-embracing unitary, 
general theory. It is special or limited theories at this stage of develop- 
ment that seem to offer the greatest hope for the accumulation of a body 
of integrated theory, but there is yet substantial difference of opinion 
among mature scholars on this point. The Gluecks, for example, in their 
most recent major research effort, state: 


. in the present volume we view delinquents as well as non-delin- 
quents as a unitary class. This does not mean that we fail to recog- 
nize that there may be clearly definable subgroups among both delin- 
quents and non-delinquents. However, the first and basic step is to 
discover similarities and differences in the mass, in order to arrive 
eventually at factors in the background and make-up of the delin- 
quents which most markedly differentiate them from non-delinquents, 
and to construct prognostic tables based on such differentiation by 
means of which the probability of delinquency in certain children 
may be early and meaningfully determined without waiting for the 
actual appearance of delinquent behavior.*1 


Most research studies and theoretical writings, like theirs, while di- 
rected toward representative cross-sections of delinquents in the mass and 
general theories of delinquency, have not turned out to be exhaustively 
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or convincingly general. Students are urged to embrace the eclectic, 
multiple-factor, interdisciplinary approaches—presumably to arrive at a 
causal formula which accommodates all levels of analysis, channels of in- 
fluence, and their dynamic interplay. The heterogeneous samples (how- 
ever well matched or representative) sought for studies of this kind have 
not given us a verifiable all-embracing causal or etiological theory, and 
emphasis on this methodology has probably diverted or held up research 
based on reliable subcategories of delinquents which are capable of giving 
us testable hypotheses of limited range. 

It hardly seems necessary that issues of this kind should continue re- 


tarding the development of a science of delinquency analysis. Sciences 
approaching the complexity of human behavior in their subject matter 
develop bodies of theory. “General theory” and “special theory” are rela- 
tive terms and both appear to be common to the development of bodies 
of theory. Sometimes the discovery of special theories has lead to the 


discovery of more general unifying theories, and sometimes general 
theories have been able to predict special theories yet undiscovered or 
unconceived. What Merton has said so well for sociology as a whole is 
applicable to the emerging science of delinquency analysis: 
. sociology will advance in the degree that its major concern is 

with developing theories of the middle range and will be frustrated 

if attention centers on theory in the large. I believe that our major 

task today is to develop special theories applicable to limited ranges 

of data—theories, for example, of class dynamics, of conflicting group 

pressures, of the flow of power and the exercise of interpersonal in- 

fluence—rather than to seek at once the “integrated” conceptual 

structure adequate to derive these and all other theories . . . To say 

that both general and special theories are needed is to be correct and 

banal: the problem is one of allocating our scant resources, I am 

suggesting that the road to effective conceptual schemes in sociology 

will be the more effectively built through work on special theories, 

and that it will remain a largely unfulfilled plan, if one seeks to 

build it directly at this time.?? 

Applied specifically to the problem of developing an adequate body of 
delinquency theory, this is a suggestion that theories be tested first which 
are designed to relate empirical uriformities and segregated hypotheses 
in relatively limited areas, e.g., the subcultural theory advanced by Cohen 
that explains at the same time why most delinquency committed by juve- 
nile gangs is male delinquency and is located in the working class (two 
of the most persistent findings in delinquency studies), or the formulation 
of a theory that will explain simultaneously the unlawful sexual behavior 
of male and female juveniles in upper, lower, and middle social classes. 

Another set of detracting issues revolves around the nature of delin- 
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quency as human behavior. Is it normal or abnormal? Is it necessary to 
create a pathology to explain it? Is delinquent behavior symptom or syn- 
drome, sickness or disease? Is it a positive thing that can be explained as 
one of the products of socialization or a negative thing that comes with 
the failure of social controls to restrain it? Does delinquent behavior 
constitute a single or more than one dimension? These are only a part of 
a perplexing array of points of dispute that confront those who seek to 
understand delinquent behavior. 

The work of Porterfield, Robison, Short, and Nye with general popu- 
lations of juveniles, adolescents, or college students has demonstrated that 
most young people commit delinquencies of one kind or another even 
though they vary in frequency according to sex, social class, and other 
criteria.2* That is to say, a normal child engages in some delinquent be- 
havior sometime during the process of becoming an adult. Tappan, Mer- 
rill, and others also regard delinquent behavior as normal when viewed 
etiologically.** They see it as the expected response to disorganized family 
life, for example, just as socially approved and nondelinquent behavior 
is the expected response to organized and supervised family life. If, also, 
it is assumed that every child has a delinquency potential, that no child 
is born with built-in adjustments to the standards imposed by an adult 
external world, and that socially acceptable, alternative behavior patterns 
are not always live options, then this provides additional support for inter- 
preting delinquent behavior as normal behavior. And, of course, delin- 
quent behavior which can be equated with a subculture that is delin- 
quent is normal to that culture. Delinquent behavior is abnormal when it 
violates the limits of established conduct norms and is committed or 
practiced by a minority of the members of a community ; it becomes statis- 
tically, if not substantively, normal when committed or practiced by the 
majority. It is also abnormal when it is not prescribed by one’s own refer- 
ence groups and when it is neurotic or psychotic—i.e., when it is the type 
of behavior with which practicing psychiatrists are ordinarily concerned.”® 
But, in the latter case, if it can be substantially demonstrated that the 
mental illness or handicap preceded the delinquent act(s), even the courts 
are now inclined to regard those acts as normal functions of an abnormal 
x factor that gives rise to deviant behavior. Present knowledge, therefore, 
seems to indicate that a pathology is not necessary to explain most delin- 
quent behavior; and that a minority of persons and acts that seem to re- 


quire it appears to be as reliably accounted for as other categories of 


deviants and deviant behavior by theories currently used by psychologists 
and psychiatrists studying abnormal behavior. 
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The conception of delinquency as a disease has been generally dis- 
counted for some time, but “symptomology”’ still persists. “Truancy, 
possession of alcoholic beverages, and forcible rape are all held to be 
only or merely symptomatic of “complex interrelated causes,”** “the 
essential elements,”2’ or “maladjustment’’**—presumably some basic, un- 
derlying x factor. Delinquencies, in the plural, refers to a variety of 
acts in violation of the juvenile code; in the singular, the term connotes 
an x factor that gives rise to full range of symptomatic acts. It is probable 
that legal persons have tended to make too much of behavioral acts and 
that clinically oriented persons have tended to regard them too lightly. 
Cohen has observed that the analogy of delinquency to a symptom 
meriting little investigation in its own right has been overworked ;° but, 
allowing that it may still have some validity, this x factor must be re- 
garded as a hypothesis—not as a postulate or as a verified theoretical 
fact—until it is identified and substantiated. 

Whether delinquent behavior is a negative thing resulting from a 
failure of controls or a positive thing that can be explained as a product 
of socialization, depends in part upon what assumptions are made about 
the nature of human beings. Is it conformity to the regulations of society 
which must be learned, or deviations from those regulations? Is delin- 
quency caused or prevented? Does a juvenile learn to become a delin- 
quent, or is he a delinquent until he has learned to observe the regulations 
of his society? The alternatives suggested in these questions are not 
necessarily inconsistent and may even be complementary. Reiss and Nye 
have conducted studies using failure of controls as a frame of reference. 
They allow for the successful operation of controls in delinquent gangs or 
subcultures at the same time they propose that most delinquency can be 
explained as a failure of controls in the larger society and the dominant 
culture.*° It is probable, taken case by case, that delinquents vary from 
those whose deviant behavior is natural or normal (least learned) and 
controls have been most adequate to those where controls have failed and 
delinquency has been most learned. The identification of distinct types 
and dimensions of delinquent behavior should resolve most of the disa- 
greements associated with this issue. 

Does delinquent behavior constitute a single or more than one dimen- 
sion? Nye and Short observe that delinquency has generally been treated 
as an attribute—not as a variable. Their research showed that as many 
as eleven different acts occur along a single dimension.* Scott, however, 
obtained some evidence for at least two dimensions: (1) acts affecting 
anonymous persons or impersonal property and (2) acts that introduce 
conflict and injury into interpersonal relations.*? These dimensions derive 
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from the dichotomous character of the objects of delinquents’ behavior. 
Other possibilities for multiple dimensions inhere in the primary sources 
of the behavior itself (e.g., individual, group, institutional, collective) 
and the levels of organization of behavior (e.g., isolated acts, patterns 
of acts, deviant personality organization, and careers in a deviant way of 
life). While this point is not so controversial and depends more upon 
further research, it illustrates the kind of fundamental descriptive analysis 
which remains to be done in order to test theories of the middle range. ; 


IS CRIMINOLOGY A DEPENDENT SCIENCE? 


A number of writers who maintain that crimnology may become a 
science propose that it is a highly synthetic and/or a dependent science. 
“Tt receives its contributions from experts in such disciplines as biology, 
anthropology, physiology, medicine, psychiatry, psychology, social 
administration, sociology, economics, law, political science, and penology 
and corrections.”** ‘““An empirical science of criminology is not at present 
possible because no empirical sciences of psychology and sociology now 
exist.”°* “Criminology is a dependent discipline. When the sciences on 
which criminology depends have progressed further, solutions of the 
problems of ‘character disease’ will become more likely.’’** “It is not to 
be expected that criminological theory will develop wholly adequate and 
acceptable explanations of behavior until the whole group of ‘the behavior 
sciences’ reaches a corresponding adequacy of theoretical explanation of 
human behavior in general.’** ‘““The point has been well taken that a 
science of normal behavior is prerequisite to the scientific analysis of 
problem conduct . . . man does not yet possess a well-systematized science 
of human behavior.’’*’ 

This argument loses part of its force when it fails to distinguish be- 
tween criminology and the applied disciplines of penology and corrections. 
It leads to the same kind of disorder which earlier grew out of the failure 
to distinguish between sociology as a basic social science and social work 
as an art or applied science. And, in the main, medicine (including 
psychiatry) and social administration are not disciplines given over to 
the pursuit of scientific knowledge; thev generally gather it from the 


‘ 


basic sciences. Sellin has recommended that the term “criminology” be 
used to designate only the body of scientific knowledge about crime and 
the pursuit of such knowledge.** 


““ 


Sellin goes on to observe, however, that . the ‘criminologist’ . . . 


actually remains a psychologist, a sociologist, a psychiatrist, a jurist, 


or a political scientist, with a specialized concern in a question which 
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impinges on his broader interests. The ‘criminologist’ does not exist who 
is an expert in all the disciplines which converge in the study of crime.’’*® 
Robison, interpreting Sellin in her recent textbook on delinquency, con- 
cludes from this remark that “. . . lacking these prerequisites one cannot 
arrive at valid generalizations, principles, or laws which have predictive 
values.”*° The conclusion, as interpreted, is untenable. It may become 
necessary to use terms like “sociological criminologist’’ or ‘“‘psycho- 
logical criminologist,” but it is difficult to see why any science must stand 
or fall on the condition of any one person (or any group of persons 
trained in a common discipline) being able to master all the disciplines 
converging upon it. The theoretical model implied in this conclusion is 
not a body of special and more general theories consistent with one an- 
other yet capable of standing alone; but an all-embracing, unitary theory 
that includes the concepts and contributions of all relevant disciplines and 
which stands or falls as a whole. A sociology of crime and delinquency is 
possible apart from equivalent developments in related disciplines, and it 
is capable of developing valid special theories (if not some of the more 
general ones) that are necessary to an integrated body of theory. Socio- 
logical analysis cannot explain all the data of delinquency and it shares 
with other disciplines in the emerging body of theory; but this relation- 
ship does not constitute dependency to the extent that the theories of any 
one discipline are invalid or inadequate because they do not embrace and 
reconcile the contributions of every other relevant discipline. 

This reduces the issue to the relation of the behavioral sciences to one 
another, and, more particularly, to the relation of the general sciences like 
sociology, psychology, and anthropology to special sciences liike crimin- 
ology and delinquency. The existence of disciplines like social psychology 
and social anthropology bears witness to the overlapping subject matter 
of the general behavioral sciences. To say that they are dependent upon 
one another is not so accurate as to say that they are interdependent. Few 
scholars would hold that any given social or behavioral discipline could 
not become a science until some or all of the others did. The case appears 
to be somewhat the same for general as related to special disciplines or 
sciences. They, too, are interdependent, and it is not easy to demonstrate 
that the dependency is great from special to general and small from 
general to special. A sociologist specializing in the study of a particular 
range of human behavior, i.e., deviant behavior which violates the delin- 
quency or criminal code, may be just as able to contribute to the total 
body of theory on human behavior as the psychologist who starts by con- 
structing a general theory of human behavior and then proceeds to test 
it exhaustively in selected ranges or dimensions of that behavior. The 
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position that criminology is necessarily dependent upon any one or all of 
the general behavioral sciences; (a) can be reduced to a division-of-labor 
judgment, (b) assumes that the organization of knowledge has been 


accomplished and that the boundaries have been rather permanently 
established, (c) assumes that the phenomenon, crime, consists essentially 
or exhaustively of the deviant behavior of individual criminals, and (d) 
ignores the fact that bodies of theory which have become established in 
the mature sciences have accumulated piece-meal, i.e., from delimited or 
special problems or ranges of subject matter, until more general theories 
capable of organizing them consistently and parsimoniously were discov- 
ered. 

In what way is a science of normal conduct prerequisite to the scien- 
tific analysis of problem conduct? Obviously, this question is irrelevant 
if one accepts the proposition that problem conduct is normal conduct. 
It is also irrelevant in a multicultural setting where conduct is proble- 
matic primarily because one culture does not accept the normal behavior 
of another culture or subculture. It probably has its greatest force where 
the problem conduct is pathological and severe, e.g., psychotic conduct. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Each of the basic sciences involved in delinquency analysis can proceed 
to work on theory that comes within the segment of human experience 
for which it is ordinarily responsible in the academic division of labor. 
A reasonable goal for a science of delinquency analysis is a body of theory 
built up from the smaller bodies or ranges of theory contributed by the 
interdependent basic sciences. Theoretical issues that have become stum- 
blings blocks in delinquency analysis stand to be substanially resolved if 
both theoritsts and empiricists will give the necessary attention to syste- 
matic and definitive qualitative or descriptive analysis. And the several 
phenomena that have been identified as constituent parts of the generic 
concept, juvenile delinquency, call for individual assessment with regard 
to their complexity, resistance to understanding and explanation, and 
susceptibility to intelligent control. In addition, the possible dimensions 
of each one deserve to be explored. If these tasks are undertaken with 
reasonable rigor, delinquency research will not continue to be uncon- 
vincing, and a science of delinquency analysis will at least have moved 
beyond some of the necessary conditions for its establishment. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Japanese pattern of suicide is unique in that the peaks are for the age 
groups 20-25 and 65 and over, high rural suicide rates, high female suicide rates, 
and higher incidences of suicide during night hours. Suicide is the leading 
cause of death between ages 15 and 24. The main assumptions of this paper are 
that the high suicide rates of Japanese youth are attributable chiefly to: (1) the 
“weak ego” of Japanese youth, (2) strong and uninhibited impulses, (3) con- 
science (sense of obligation, guilt, and shame), and (4) favorable attitude toward 
suicide, coupled with a sense of insecurity. 

Durkheim’s classic work on suicide’ is highly important because it 
utilizes the historical and comparative approach that is indeed the “‘socio- 
logical birthright.’ Tests of hypotheses on the social context of the 
“suicidogenic” currents as he envisioned them must extend to cultures 
other than those for which he had data in his day. The tests across time 
have been ample and the results diverse. Data on Oriental cultures will 
supplement the tests across diversified sociological and geographical 
space.* 

The Japanese pattern of suicide rates is unique in various aspects: 
(1) the bimodal suicide rates with peaks for the 20-25 and the 65-plus 
age groups, (2) higher suicide rates for rural areas, (3) higher for 
females, and (4) a higher incidence of suicide committed during night 
hours than in Western cultures. I propose to present some statistics for 
suicide drawn from Japanese sources, and to offer suggestions toward an 
explanation of the uniqueness of the Japanese suicide pattern. 

Human behavior involves incessant interaction between culture, social 
structure, and personality. These three factors are inseparable, but for 
analytical convenience it is possible to focus on one of them. Durkheim 
and Gibbs take the “social-structure approach.’’* Tatai Kichinosuke 
emphasizes the cultural element in explaining high suicide rates of Jap- 
anese since World War II by the “the retrogressive social movement 
toward feudalism” [feudalistic values and social relations].° Henry and 
Short integrated the social structure approach with the psychological 
factor of the aggressive impulse.* The present paper will focus on person- 
ality resulting from interaction between cultural and psychological fac- 
tors in social contexts. 

In order for suicidal acts to be carried out, there must be certain psy- 
chological conditions through which situational factors are mediated. 
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Durkheim, who fought against the simplistic psychological reductionism 


of his time, related egoistic suicide to “depression and melancholy” re- 
sulting from exaggerated individualism; altruistic suicide to the passion- 
ate exultation of the courageous resolution; and the anomic type to 
“weariness together with disillusionment,” “anger and all the emotions 
customarily associated with disappointment,” and “‘a more or less irritated 
disgust with life.”’ These states of mind are affected not only by basic 
values and social structure but also by the unique experiences of the in- 


dividual and, once formed, they may work as independent variables. 


TABLE I 


LEADING CAUSES OF DEATHS OF YOUNG JAPANESE, 
BY AGE AND SEX, 1955 


Rate per 100,000 Population 








Male 


Age 15-19 20-24 25-29 





Highest Suicide (37.6) Suicide (84.8) Tuberculosis (72.7) 
Second Accidents (31.4) Accidents (59.0) Accidents (59.7) 
Third Tuberculosis 13.5) Tuberculosis (40.9) Suicide (54.9) 





Fe male 


Age 15-19 20-24 25-29 





Highest Suicide (26.4) Suicide (47.2) Tuberculosis (70.8) 
Second Tuberculosis (21.5) Tuberculosis (46.7) Suicide (28.0) 
Third Heart Disease (10.0) Heart Disease (15.0) Childbirth (22.4) 





Source: Sho Saito, Jisatsu No Tetsugaku (Philosophy of Suicide) 
(Tokyo: Gengensha, 1958), 150. 








Suicide is the leading cause of death of Japanese between the ages of 
15 and 24 (Table 1). The number of suicides in Japan for 1956 was 
22,107, or 24.5 for every 100,000 persons, compared with 9.7 for the 
United States in the same year. Of this number, 7,756 cases, or more 
than one third, were committed by young persons between 15 and 24. 
Japanese suicides are unique in this respect in contrast to Western coun- 
tries, where suicide is in general an old-age problem. The rates for 
males of the age groups 15-19 and 20-24 in Japan are nearly 10 times 
those of the corresponding groups in the United States; those for Japa- 
nese females of the same age groups are more than 20 times those of the 
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corresponding American females (TableI1). The Japanese rates are also 
much higher than those in other Western countries for comparable years 
(Table III). 

In the few years after World War II, the Japanese suicide rate in- 
creased over 60 per cent: 15:7 (1947), 18.2 (1952), 20.4 (1953), 23.1 
(1954), and 24.5 (1956). The rate for younger people showed a much 
higher increase than:that for the total population. The rate for males of 
the 15-19 age group ior 1955 is twice that for 1920: 38 and 20, respec- 
tively ; and for the 20-24 group, two and a half times: 85 and 38, respec- 
tively.* The increase has been consistent with the exception of the war 
years.® The high suicide rate also applies to college students. During the 
three-year period to September, 1957, the number of suicides by coliege 
students was 461, in a total population of 1,514,678 in the colleges 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF SUICIDE RATES FOR JAPAN AND 
THE UNITED STATES, BY AGE AND SEX, 1955 


(Rate per 100,000) 








Excess of 
JAPAN UNITED STATES Japan 


over 
United States 





AGE Male Female Male Female Male Female 
15-19 37.6 26.4 3.9 1.3 33.7 25.1 
20-24 84.8 47.2 8.7 2.6 76.1 44.6 
25-29 54.9 28.0 12.2 3.8 42.7 24.2 
30-34 30.3 18.0 12.6 5.4 17.7 12.6 
35-39 24.3 15.9 15.8 5.4 8.5 10.5 
40-44 23.6 14.8 22.0 6.8 1.6 8.0 
45-49 32,3 16.7 26.5 9.0 5.8 7.7 
50-54 37.7 18.6 33.4 10.1 4.1 8.5 
55-59 48.1 22.7 39.0 9.9 9.1 12.8 
60-64 42.5 9.7 

65-69 61.3 : 44.3 10.2 

70-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85 and over 


44.8 8.0 
51.1 8.0 


95.3 


55.2 8.1 
123.0 91.8 56.4 6.6 


Source: Ayanori Okazaki, “Jisatsu no Jisshoteki Kenkyu (2), Jinko 
Mondai Kenkyu (Study of Population Problems), No. 75, 
March, 1959, 16-22; P. H. Landis, Social Problems, (Chica- 
go, Lippincott Company, 1959), 204. 
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studied.’® The suicide rate of 31 is higher than 24.5 for the total popula- 
tion in 1956, although much lower than 66.0 for the comparable 20-24 
age group of the general population. A factor in the high suicide rate 
of young Japanese is jyoshi (love suicide pact), which numbered 853 in 
1956." Although the age distribution of this type in recent years is not 


TABLE III 


SUICIDE RATES OF YOUNG PERSONS, SELECTED COUNTRIES 
BY AGE AND SEX, 1952-54* 


(Rate per 100,000 population) 








Males Females 

15-19 20-24 15-19 20-24 
Japan 26.1 60.0 18.7 35.5 
Canada 3.8 7.3 7 3.0 
Austria 11.7 27.4 8.1 16.1 
Denmark 8.3 25.4 5.9 9.1 
France 4.4 7.4 2.4 3.4 
Italy* 2.9 7.4 3.3 4.4 
Britain 2.9 6.0 1.1 1.9 





* The rates for Italy are for 1951-53 instead of 1952-54. 

Source: A. Okazaki, “Jisatsu no Jisshoteki Kenkyu (2),” Jinko Mon- 
dai Kenkyu (Study of Population Problems), 75 (March, 
1959), 16. 








available, 68 per cent (637 of 941) of jyoshi from January 1908, to 
December, 1910, were committed by young people under 26."* 

The leading causes for suicidal attempts in Tokyo in 1948 were 
weariness of the world (28.3 per cent), family trouble (14.4), unre- 
quited love (13.1), and worries about the future (10.9).2* What would 
be the common denominator of these reasons? In Freudian terms, ‘“‘the 
ego strives to make the best possible bargain with the conflicting forces of 
reality, instinct and conscience.’’'** The ego, impulse, and conscience com- 


pose elements of personality which incessantly interacts with situational 


factors. “Impulse,” in this sense implies a consequence of interaction 
between iological and sociocultural factors. Therefore, the assumption of 
this paper is that the high suicide rate of postwar Japan is a function of 
what may be called the “weak ego”’ ; stronger, or less inhibited, aggressive 
impulses in times of rapid social change; conscience or a strong sense of 
guilt or shame in case of failure; and the favorable attitude toward sui- 
cide, in addition to general social insecurity. 
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1. Weak Ego. The strength of the ego is indicated by (a) objective 
apperception of reality including self, (b) realistic selection from alter- 
native goals and means, (c) will power to endure difficulties in order to 
attain determined goals, (d) initiative and self-sufficiency, and (e) re- 
sponsibility for collective action based on security and confidence.’® In 
order to adjust to such a rapid social change as Japan experienced after 
the last war, a person needs a strong ego. Stoetzel found in the Japanese 
youth, however, an immature personality marked by dependence, un- 
realism, withdrawal, inconsistency, and the tendency to avoid responsi- 
bilities..° Doi regards amae, or the “tendency to depend and presume 
upon another’s love or indulge in another’s kindness,” as the basic charac- 
tersitic of shinkeishitsu, the Japanese term for the German Nervositat, 
which is the label for the most common form of mental disorder in 
Japan.’ 

This immature personality in many Japanese youths may be explained 
in terms of (a) insecurity and a sense of inadequacy and (b) aggression 
learned by boys as a social technique. Insecurity and a sense of inadequacy 
seem to result largely from the traditional child-rearing pattern in Japan, 
which is characterized by restriction on self-expression, the discontinuity 
of cultural conditioning, and the often overhasty, inconsistent imposition 
of autonomy. Insecurity is heightened by the authoritarian relationship 
between father and child. Since the learning of aggression and the dis- 
continuity of cultural conditioning are not so relevant for Japanese fe- 
males, their high suicide rates may also be attributed to inferior status 
and lack of opportunity for economic independence. 

Partly because of the insecure position in which they lived for a long 
time under the strict police system of the Tokugawa regime with collec- 
tive responsibility not only for family members but also for neighborhood, 
Japanese have been conditioned to restrain self-expression in both emotion 
and language. Even in modern Japan informal social control has been 
strong enough to sustain these restraints. This situation certainly fostered 
formalism, reinforced by Confucian emphasis on propriety. Aggression 
as a reaction to accumulated tension is severely punished by society, which 
emphasizes propriety and formalism, leading to further frustration and 
insecurity. 

Discontinuity in cultural conditioning’® may partly explain the inse- 
curity of Japanese men. Their infancy is a period of indulgence,'® which 
makes for security in the infant. But at the same time the child develops 
the expectation that others are always on the watch to satisfy his needs; 
his extreme dependence results in “power narcissism,” wherein the person 
achieves the self-image of omnipotence. When this image is shattered, 
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mental disorder may result. In due season, perhaps at the birth of a sib- 
ling, “the Japanese infant abruptly loses his warm, secure world of bodily 


1220 


contact with the mother. The result is frustration, strengthened by 
sibling rivalry. 

Insecurity is heightened by the authoritarian relationship between 
father and child. Ambivalence between respect for the father as an 
authority figure and hatred against him as a disciplinary agent sometimes 
disqualifies him as the object of affection, and the mother becomes the 
sole center of love. She, however, is often under the strict control of the 
father and too weak to counterbalance the frustrating influence of this 
disciplinarian. When the mother takes the disciplinarian role, as often 
happens in middle-class families, the child, having no center of affection 
and lacking security and self-confidence, forms a weak ego. To make the 
matter more difficult, the father is often frustrated by his authoritarian 
superiors and, being unable to retaliate against them, he takes out his spite 
on his family members. Therefore, in many cases, discipline is compensa- 
tive aggression taking the form of punishment. The unreasonable, incon- 
sistent, and harsh punishment results in resentment and defiance in the 
child, who, being forbidden to express his antagonism against the father, 
develops anxiety and insecurity in relation to authority figures in general. 

Related to insecurity is a sense of inadequacy, “the sense of being ex- 
pected to do things which one is unable to achieve, thus incurring punish- 
ment or the loss of rewards.’’** This is often a result of the imposition of 
autonomy upon an infant, whose neuromuscular system is not ready to 
assume it. As Haring says, ‘the strict requirements of Japanese etiquette 
are with him from the time of his first step,”’?? and the strictness increases 
with age. When the infant grows to about school age, he has to conform 
to an elaborate system of social codes. There is strong competition among 
parents to show how well their children have been trained in early infancy 
in self-control (such as toilet control, bowing to visitors, etc.) 

A social technique is a ‘method used by an individual in approaching, 
managing, and handling other persons.’’** Because of male superiority and 
indulgence during early infancy, many boys become narcissistic. When 
they learn that aggression, such as temper tantrums, is an effective means 
to satisfy their needs, there is little incentive to learn other means that 
may be necessary outside the family. Finding that aggression often does 
not satisfy needs, they become frustrated and may vent their spite on 
“inferior” family members and servants. When this works in tension 
reduction, the aggressive attitude becomes an integral part of the person- 
ality, making it difficult to adjust to new situations that require nonag- 
gressive behavior. The consequence is increased tension and anxiety. Once 
anxiety reaction sets in, it tends to be generalized and inhibits new learn- 
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ing, forming the vicious circle of anxiety and rigidity of mind. The result 
is the “immature” personality, which implies little stamina and resistance 
to difficult situations, inability to solve problems, and lack of confidence ; 
hence often a fatalistic attitude that eventually leads to neurotic with- 
drawal or suicide. 

Thus far the discussion has been on factors making for the “weak ego.”’ 
The difference in suicide rates between youth groups and the older ones 
(from 30 to 50 year-old groups) seems to be (1) the selective effect of 
suicide during younger ages which eliminates many suicide-prone indivi- 
duals and (2) “adjustment” attained primarily by lowered goals, resig- 
nation, and sense of responsibility for the family. 

As to the female, her inferior status, her unstable position in marriage, 
and the strong stigma attached to the divorced female make her security 
more or less dependent upon the whim of her husband and his family, 
particularly her parents-in-law. This precariousness is aggravated by the 
lack of legal protection for a divorcee and the scarcity of opportunity for 
her economic independence in Japan. In many cases, even her own parents 
do not welcome her back, partly because of their own economic difficulties 
and partly though fear of the stigma and their neighbors’ negative atti- 
tudes toward divorcees. 

2. Aggressive Impulses. Suicide seems to be a function not only of a 
weak ego—lack of control of impulsive behavior—but of aggressive im- 
pulses, coupled with a situation in which the aggressive impulses are not 
allowed to be directed to the object of hostility, whether it is identifiable 
or not. An important expression of aggressive impulse is compulsive com- 
petitiveness. Other variables being equal, the greater the compulsive com- 
petitiveness, the greater the aggression and the greater the possibility of 
frustration under unfavorable conditions. This seems to be the case of 
young Japanese. How can we explain this competitiveness among Japa- 
nese who appear to be very submissive and conforming ? 

A similarity between Japanese and Western culture is the “the primacy 
of functional achievement,”** which implies the selection of people on the 
basis of capability to perform the task. This trait is strong in Japanese 
history. The mechanism of inheritance, which is a key factor in social 
stratification, provides a good example. Around the beginning of the 14th 
century, when social disorganization owing to incessant warfare became 
marked, the family property was inherited by the most capable one of the 
sons, or even by a daughter whose husband appeared to be most prom- 
ising.*® ‘The institution of primogeniture was established in Japan in the 
Muromachi Period (1338-1573) in order to maintain the cohesion of 
kinship during a time of anarchy and warfare.”* But even under so-called 
primogeniture, “the heir was not necessarily the first born male, but the 
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son who showed the most promise; and if there was nobody who seemed 
likely to be a credit and a bulwark to the household, then the head of the 
family must adopt a suitable person, generally a kinsman, as his prospec- 
tive heir.’’?" 

How could a competitive spirit be retained in Japan when class strat- 
ification was strictly marked? In the 16th century Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 


who instituted the policy of strict class stratification for national stability, 


made it illegal for any man to leave his employment without permission, 
or to leave the station of life in which he was born. All farmers had to 
hand in their weapons. Marriages and engagements between families of 


vassals required the approval of the central authority.2* The policy of 
social stratification was intensified by the Tokugawa regime, the behavior 
of each class being carefully codified. Even under this strict stratification, 
however, the Japanese maintained the value of compettition, which 
eventually became the main cause of the overthrow of the Tokugawa 
government and the later modernization of the country. This apparent 
contradiction is probably best explained in terms of primacy of polity. 

In the early Tokugawa Period there was still keen competition among 
lords, and between lords and Shogun. After the Tokugawa Family ob- 
tained almost complete unification of Japan, feudal lords carried on keen 
competition for excelling in efficient government within their own pro- 
vinces. Inefficiency was taken advantage of by the Shogun government to 
curtail the lords’ power and privileges, to confiscate their lands and 
wealth, or even to demand official suicide. Therefore, lords required ef- 
ficient subjects, whether in fighting, food production, or scholarship. The 
latter was regarded as indispensable for administration under the Con- 
fusian influence, making for the stress on scholastic competition. 

Economic factors contributed greatly to competitive values among 
commoners. The development of a money economy and a rising standard 
of living worked hardships on feudal lords, retainers, and peasants, who 
relied on rice as the basis of income; and rice had to be changed to its 
equivalent in money in order to acquire necessities and luxuries. The 
merchants took to rice-brokering and speculation at the expense of lords, 
retainers, and peasants. “The commoners had most of the money and 
most of the fun.’’*® They were money-lenders to feudal lords and sa- 
murai, and patrons of gay quarters. This situation stimulated great con- 
fidence and a competitive, defiant spirit in merchants, who, theoretically, 
were at the bottom of the social hierarchy, below samurai, peasants, and 
artisans. 

Confucianism in its teachings supported this competitive scheme of 
things. In the beginning of the Tokugawa Period, when people were still 
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relatively free to engage in aggressive competition, the Confucian con- 
cept of “propriety”’ served to keep them in line with its moral admoni- 
tions, e.g., obligation, obedience, self-restraint, frugality, and loyalty. 
However, Confucianism was also bureaucratic, stressing scholarship, ef- 
ficiency, and legalism, and was democratic in maintaining the equality 
of people as “children of heaven.’”’ The emphasis on these universalistic 
values supported the value of competition. The Confucian stress on edu- 
cation opened a way to success for many ambitious and capable youths 
of the lower classes. 

In modern Japan stress on competition and on education, combined 
with the fact that higher education is almost the only means of entering 
into “respectable’’ occupations, swells the flow of students to colleges and 
universities. Many parents willingly face financial stress in order to put 
their children through the higher halls of learning. Moreover, the more 
ambitious young people select the “better” universities, whose graduates 
almost monopolize “better” positions. Entrance examinations at each 
step of the ladder are strict and difficult. Approximately one out of ten 
applicants is admitted to a select college; and the situation is comparable 
at lower levels. Failure to enter or graduate from a college often leads the 
frustrated individual into joining a subversive group or to committing 
suicide. 

When it regards human relations as power relations, the competitive 
attitude can become obsessive or compulsive, producing insecurity. Stoet- 
zel noticed the strong desire of Japanese youth for power and fame.*° 
In addition, because of the breakdown of social stratification, the Japanese 
evinces optimistic self-confidence in his ability and opportunity to reach 
success through self-effort.* However self-confident, competitive, and am- 
bitious the youth may be, when he realizes that he may not attain the 
high success which he had envisioned and which he was expected to attain 
by his family and relatives—when he faces the disillusioning prospect of 
making his way in an overpopulous society where age, experience, and 
wealth traditionally rule the established institutions—his dream of fame 
and power is rudely shattered ; and, unable to cope realistically with the 
facts of his situation, he suffers frustration, shame, and guilt. 

3. Conscience: Sense of Obligation, Guilt, and Shame. The third 
variable of suicide is conscience or social pressure incorporated into the 
individual’s presonality. The norms that are particularly important with 
reference to Japanese suicides are (1) the sense of obligation to fulfill 
social expectations which emphasizes the value of success and (2) shame 
in case of failure. Suicide resulting from a strong sense of obligation is 
exemplified by a principal who killed himself because the Emperor’s 
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portrait, for which he was responsible, was destroyed when the buildings 
of his school burned down.** 

It is also instanced by the fact that until the last war the suicide rate 
in Japan was higher for rural than for urban areas, the rates for the 
entire nation and for the city being 19 vs. 17 (1920) ; 21 vs. 19 (1925) ; 
21 vs. 18 (1935) ; and 14 vs. 11 (1940).°* This finding is different from 
that of Sorokin and Zimmerman, in which rural areas showed consis- 
tently lower rates than urban areas in France, Italy, Britain, and Bel- 
gium.** Okazaki explains the high suicide rate for rural Japan in terms 
of too heavy responsibility and duty, owing to the traditional family 


system which ignores the dignity, freedom, and affection of the 


individual.*® 

Among traditional Japanese the sense of failure in fulfilling obligations 
seems to have been accompanied always by shame, but the motivation 
behind shame appears to have shifted from failure in obligation to failure 
in competition with others, with more individualistic values such as in- 
dividual success and pleasure. The rapidly increasing suicide rate in Japan 
can in part be explained in terms of the changing conditions in which both 
failure in obligation and failure in competition combine in producing 
shame. 

The importance of shame in relation to suicide appears to be indicated 
by findings on the time of suicide, Acording to Durkheim, most suicides 
occurred during the daytime.** In Japan, however, most suicides occur at 
night. Okazaki found that in Tokyo in 1955, only 31.6 per cent of 523 
cases were committed during the daytime—from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.*" 
Data collected by the Ministry of Education on suicide of college stu- 
dents from 1954 to 1957 showed that nearly two thirds of the suicides 
occurred at night.** Durkheim explained the higher suicide rate for day- 
time by intensity of social activity.*® In Japan, also, daytime is the time 
of intense social activity, but it does not favor suicide. This difference can 
be explained in terms of the concept of “shame,” above all other factors. 

Japanese culture has been called a “shame” culture. Japanese are 
deeply concerned with what others think of them. Behavior that does not 
receive a favorable reaction is considered shameful. Caudill noticed a 
great concern among Japanese people about appearance with reference to 
minor bodily imperfections.*° One of the most shameful things among 
them is to reveal disturbance in appearance or emotion. Wives have been 
taught to get up early and make up, so that their husbands on awakening 
may not see a disheveled appearance. It is shameful for men to show 
emotion. Japanese carry the consciousness of their appearance and others’ 
reactions to it right up to suicide. Women make up their face and tie 
their knees before suicide in order to present a more dignified appearance 
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after death. It was commendable for samurai to smile even in the very 
act of disembowelment. Shame related to appearance seems to account for 
the greater number of suicides during the night hours, when others can- 
not see the suffering. 

The sense of obligation combined with shame as contributive to suicide 
is strengthened by the concept of ninjo or sensitivity to feelings of others. 
Theoretically, ninjo is not humanitarian sympathy in a superficial sense, 
in which a person has benevolence toward another who is regarded as 
“pitiful.” Ninjo implies no barrier between the ego and the alter. When 
an individual obtains great satisfaction by belonging to a group, he en- 
deavors to conform closely to the norms of that group; consequently, the 
group has a strong influence over him and he has a keen sense of obliga- 
tion and shame. Ninjo affords satisfaction to Japanese even when they 
are exploited by social superiors. Paternalism is based on ninjo; the 
parent experiences the same pleasure and pain as children. In actuality, 
however, the concept of ninjo became a subtle weapon for exploiters of 
pseudo-paternalistic relationships which have been ubiquitous in Japan. 

An example of the effectiveness of ninjo for exploitation is provided 
in geisha-owner relationships. Kawashima asserts that the geisha-owner 
relationshop is the slave-master one.*? In accordance with the direction 
of the U.S. Occupation Army, the geisha formally became the free enter- 
tainer, but I agree with Kawashima that without more drastic socio- 
economic changes favorable for the female, psychology rooted in long 
tradition will not change in a short time by an order from outside. Many 
a geisha spent her life literally as a “bird in a cage” until she aged and 
lost her attractiveness.*? Even the sale of sex favors and the fee could 
be decided, without the consent of the girls themselves, by the owners 
and managers of kenban through which all their business transactions 
were made. The associations of owners and kenban managers had close 
connections with local politicians, underground organizations, and police 
officers, making the girls’ escape all but impossible. 

Though geisha were deprived of freedom, many regarded their owners 
as paternal protectors. Geisha called their owners “‘father” and “mother,” 
and considered themselves as children, receiving on (favor) from their 
“parents,” which they were obliged to repay. The greater the appearance 
of ninjo on the part of the owner, the greater the sense of obligation in 
the girls. The concepts of on, giri (obligation), and ninjo have led to 
many suicides in Japan, when individuals could not fulfill obligations. 

4. Favorable Attitude Toward Life and Suicide. Thus far, this paper 
has discussed the effects of culture upon personality factors in suicide, but 
these factors alone do not make for suicide. Precipitating factors are 
attitudes toward life and suicide. The typical Japanese attitude toward 
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individual life is characterized by a form of mysticism. By Durkheim’s 
definition, mysticism is the way of life of persons “engulfed in some- 
thing which they regard as their true self.”** He associates mysticism with 
pantheism, defined as “the idea that what reality there is in the individual 
is foreign to his nature, that the soul which animates him is not his own, 


and that consequently he has no personal experience.” Primitive pan- 
theism leads to “the crude morality which disregards everything relating 
solely to the individual” and “a more or less radical denial of all individ- 
uality.”** A Japanese leader who committed suicide on the steps of the 
American Embassy to protest the Japanese Exclusion Act was motivated 
at least partly by this type of mysticism. 

Mysticism is related to “psychosomatic ambiguity,” or a belief in a 
life after death, which is characterized by the idea that the deceased “will 
come back and haunt the individual, or that they will be looking down 
from above, or that they will see loved ones in heaven.’’*® An illustration 
of this attitude is a 24-year old Christian student at a university who 
committed a double love suicide, leaving a note saying that he was happy 
to go to his mother, who had died when he was 7 years old.*® The sym- 
pathetic attitude of Japanese society toward this suicide is seen in the 
fact that the song based on his love suicide, entitled ““Sakatayama Shinju,” 
or “The Love Suicide on Mt. Sakata,’”’ became one of the most popular 
in Japan before the war. 

Both of these types of mysticism strengthen the disregard for the 
individual, which is an inportant cause of their high individual and family 
suicide rates. Of the 400 “family suicide” cases (in which parents kill 
their children and then themselves) in 1956, 96 involved 3 persons, 24 
cases 4+ persons, 7 cases 5, and 4 cases more than 5.*7 In 1956 there were 
204 mother-child suicides, 38 parents-child, and 39 father-child cases.*® 
This “homicide” of children may be explained partly in the attitude of 
Japanese parents toward children as parental possessions. The disregard 
for the individuality of the child, together with the strong emotional 
tie between mother and child, and the economic difficulty which the 
mother has to face after the loss of the husband, seems to be a basic cause 
of mother-child suicides. The disregard for the individuality of the child 
is manifest in the tolerant attitude toward “family suicides.” The killing 
of children by a parent who intends to commit suicide is legally con- 
sidered murder. But most parents in such cases are sentenced to the mini- 
mum penalty for murder (3 years of imprisonment) and usually they are 
released on probation.*® 

The disregard for the individual life is strengthened by the fatalistic 
attitude. Fatalism breeds lack of confidence and absence of effort to solve 
problems for oneself. Fatalistic suicide occurs when a person feels that “I 
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cannot stand this excruciating suffering but there is no way out except by 
suicide,” accepting death as “fate.” Although Durkheim gives only a 
footnote to this type of suicide,®° it is more important among Japanese 
than among Westerners. Young wives who kill themselves because of 
maltreatment by husbands or in-laws provide examples. As noted, divor- 
cees not only have an extreme difficulty in finding a respectable job, but 
often cannot return to their families. Fatalism in the sense of yielding to 
death as fate is also instanced by Arishima Takeo, a well-known aristo- 
cratic Christian writer, who entered into a love suicide pact with his 
lover, the wife of another man, leaving a note to his children: “I have 
fought as hard as possible. Although such an action [suicide] is abnormal 
and I can feel your anger and sorrow, I cannot help it. However hard I 
may fight, I seem to be destined to it. Foregive me.”** 

The common interpretation of Buddhism, interacting with the actual 
hardship of Japanese life, has tended to emphasize pessimistic fatalism. 
According to Feifel, “the older group showed a somewhat more religious 
outlook,” i.e., regarded death as “the beginning of a new experience,” 
“a new life in the hereafter,” “relief from pain,” or “a peaceful sleep.’’*? 


9” 66 


This attitude is related to the high suicide rate of older people in the 
United States, but in Japan the young as well as the old show it strongly. 
According to Henry and Short, suicide is committed when the degree 


of external restraints is so slight that it is difficult to locate an easily 
legitimated external target.°* Following this hypothesis, suicide could be 
regarded as an expression of aggression against the social system, which 
suppresses the individual’s impulses to an unbearable extent, and as a 
defense of the ego from the fear of negative social sanction. 

In addition, the romanticism of escape seems to be an important cause 
of suicide in Japan as evidenced in the traditional glorification of “double 
love suicide,” which provides a most popular theme of kabuhi plays, pop- 
ular songs, and movies even today. The hit song based on the Sakatayama 
double love suicide which was mentioned in the preceding section is an 
example. Dr. Isomura Eiichi, Professor of Sociology at Tokyo Municipal 
University, says: “Even in the 50’s, I still cherish this song of the love 
suicide, although when I sing it I feel a little embarrassed.”** 

Conclusion: The psychological characteristics of Japanese youth are 
(1) insecurity with floating aggression; (2) a sense of inadequacy and 
shame as a consequence of discontinuous cultural conditioning, overhasty 
and inconsistent imposition of self-control, wide goal-means disparity, 
and stress on competition; and (3) the false sense of power, coexisting 
with a feeling of helplessness, owing to an “immature” personality and 
overwhelming difficulty in attaining one’s dreams. These three character- 
istics correspond with Menninger’s factors in suicide: (1) the wish to 
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kill, expressed in aggression, accusation, blame, eliminating, driving away, 
disposing of, annihilating, and revenge; (2) the wish to be killed, indi- 
cated by submission, masochism, self-blame, and self-accusation ; and (3) 
the wish to die, shown by helplessness, fear, fatigue, and despair. 
Farberow and Shneidman found that the former two “decreased with 
age, and the wish to die increased with age.’’** The uniqueness of suicide 
of Japanese youth seems to be a combination of the three factors, all of 


55 


which are marked in frustrated young Japanese. 

Although Japanese youths are gradually losing many traditional values, 
they strongly retain the sense of shame. When a strong shame is coupled 
with an immature personality, combining two contradictory elements— 
dependence, insecurity and withdrawal on one hand, and fancied self- 
confidence and desire for prestige and power on the other; when such a 
personality must function in a society where competition and shame are 
keynotes; and when this insecure personality must compete for power in 
a land where opportunity is lacking, and norms and values conflict in 
rapid social change—the most likely result for the individual is frustra- 
tion, resentment and aggression, and correlative rise in delinquency and 
suicide, 

In summary, the comparative study of suicide rates in Japan calls for 
an alteration of some of Durkheim’s hypotheses on specific courants sui- 
dogenes. On the other hand, it appears to confirm his general and vital 
point that rates of occurrence of this type of individual phenomena can 


be explained adequately only in terms of the social milieu. 
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THE POLITICS OF MASS SOCIETY. By William Kornhauser. Glencoe, III.: 
The Free Presss, 1959, pp. 256. 


This study analyzes the social conditions favorable to mass political 
movements which contravene the constitutional orders of specific societies. 
The author shows that the primary utility of mass analysis centers in its 
power to explain crisis politics in contrast to class analysis, which appears 
to be more useful in the area of routine politics. This study aims to dis- 
tinguish between mass institutions and the functioning of totalitarian 
institutions, and to specify the relations between them. The principal 
totalitarian movements analyzed are communism and fascism, and the 
author maintains that democratic systems are quite vulnerable to mass 
movements of this kind. The author points out some of the major social 
factors that weaken the democratic order. J-E.N. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR THE UNITED STATES. Edited by 
Murray Gendell and Hans L. Zetterberg. New York: The Bedminster 
Press, 1961, pp. viii+88, 


This document selects from the many statistical facts about the United 
States those that would seem from a sociologist’s viewpoint to be most 
important. They are arranged under six headings: polity, economy, sci- 
ence, religion, art, and ethics. The first three lend themselves best to 
statistical presentation. All six are treated in varying extent from four 
viewpoints: institutional values; supplier, purveyor, and receiver of in- 
stitutional values; mode of stratification ; and social movements that may 
change institutional values. In supplying the data, a total of 90 tables is 
presented. 

A few of the many interesting facts include the following figures. 
Based on statistics for 1955-56, American households spent 29 per cent 
of their income for food, 12 per cent for clothing and personal accessories, 
28 per cent on the home and home furnishings, 14 per cent on the family 
car, 5 per cent on recreation. 

In the late 1950’s there were 743 foundations for research, education, 
and welfare, with a capital of one million or more dollars, and total assets 
exceeding ten billions of dollars. As a social problem in the United States, 
“gambling ranks second only to race relations.” In 1959 the average TV 
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set was operated five hours and sixteen minutes a day, and an American 
youth twelve years old averaged “120 minutes a day in 1958 watching 


television.” 

The average American has a multitude of links with other Americans, 
a host of loyalties, all of which is “perhaps the basis in the social structure 
for the strong desire to get along with people, a dominant character trait 
of Americans.” While the title of ““Almanac’”’ is not wholly satisfactory, 
the data that are presented are well chosen. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. By Mabel A. Elliott and Frances E. Merrill. 
Fourth Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961, pp. xxxi+795. 


The content of this fourth edition has been completely revised, but 
it is organized about the same general framework as in the first (1934) 
edition. Some changes in chapters and chapter headings have been made. 
The writers are still convinced that the social disorganization approach is 
better than other approaches to the analysis of social conditions because it 
affords greater sociological insight, enables the analysis of the underlying 
processes, and the student has a better tool for the analysis of the conflicts 
and stresses that disturb modern society. While an attempt is made to 
clarify the meaning of social disorganization as contrasted with social 
organization, the problems involved in using the concept “‘social disorgan- 
ization” as an objective term to analyze the conditions involved in social 
problems are not fully clarified. ‘The objection to the use of the concept 
“social problem,” in that it involves a value-judgment, may likewise be 
levied against the term “disorganization.” 

After two introductory chapters on social organization and social 
disorganization, the authors discuss a series of problems under the heading 
of “individual disorganization,” notably the juvenile delinquent, the 
adult offender, the sex offender, the alcoholic, the mentally disorganized 
and deranged, and suicide cases. This is followed by a somewhat reduced 
section on family disorganization, a longer section on community and na- 
tional disorganization, and a final section on phases of international dis- 
organization. This is obvious covering of a wide range of phases of dis- 
organization, but the material is presented concisely. For the most part 
the material has been updated, yet some important recent data and sources 
are omitted. 

The difficulty in adhering strictly to a sociological approach in analyz- 
ing such a wide range of subjects is apparent. The authors attempted to 
make use of a wide range of sociological concepts in analyzing the data. 
This is helpful for beginning students, especially since the terms are 
defined or described as they are applied. 
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Social change is one of the major factors in all forms of disorganization 
and provides an important focus of analysis. In a dynamic society, social 
change and disorganization are prevalent. An analysis of the underlying 
processes involved in a dynamic and changing society provides an insight 
into prevailing conditions of social disorganization. This is what the 
authors attempt to accomplish. M.H.N. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Dean John- 
son. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961, pp. x+246. 


The author’s primary aim is to provide for “certain operational defini- 
tions, theoretical formulations, and practical illustrations applicable to 
the practice of marriage counseling.” It is intended that this book should 


help the student or counselor in two aspects of counseling: (1) gain 
greater knowledge of what is done and why, and (2) become more 
skilled in the art of counseling. 

Marriage counseling is first defined and its aims set forth. In contrast 
to psychotherapy, marriage counseling does not deal with the unconscious 
but with the psychosocial material which is readily available in the client’s 
consciousness. On the other hand, it does not resort to advice giving. The 
goal according to this point of view “ is not only to assist the client in 
clarifying his own thoughts and feelings concerning his situation and to 
aid him in finding solutions to his problems, but also to enhance his 
understanding of himself and his marriage partner so that each may 
thereby be better enabled to meet his own and his partner’s person- 
ality needs.” 

A descriptive picture is first drawn of the client and his needs and the 
counselor and how the client sees him. The author then proceeds by set- 
ting forth a step-by-step counseling process. Basic to this process is the 
counseling relationship, and some very helpful information is presented 
on how to establish and maintain that relationship. He then goes on to 
give theory, suggestions, techniques, and methods needed for an effective 
process. Ihe process is not, however, approached as a “‘bag of tricks,” but 
rather emphasis is given to the fact that good counseling depends upon 
the quality of the counselor’s personality. ““What he [the counselor] does 
and says in attempting to provide help for people who come to him is a 
direct reflection of how he feels about people and about himself.” ‘Theory 
and methods are strengthened by the use of any cases that are direct quo- 
tations of client-counselor verbal communications. Several types of case 
counselors can utilize these methods to advantage. 
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Then, the urgency of competence in referring the client for other pro- 
fessional help is shown. Dr. Johnson states that ability in making proper 
use of referred resources “is largely the outgrowth of experience based 
upon three primary factors: (1) a clear definition of one’s role and func- 


tion as a counselor; (2) adequate understanding of the client and his 
problems; and (3) skill in helping clients to accept referral.” The last 
chapter is devoted to a description of one type of training in marriage 
counseling, that is, “the post-graduate training programs that operate in 
nonuniversity setups (usually under psychiatric auspices or in close co- 
operation with these groups).” 

This book, intended as a basic text for marriage counseling courses in 
departments of sociology, psychology, and social work, should also prove 
helpful to counselors with varying types of backgrounds. 

NONA H. CANNON 
San Diego State College 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Martin H. Neu- 
meyer. Third Edition. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1961, pp. xi +426. 


In the third edition of this popular textbook Professor Neumeyer has 
retained essentially the main outline of the first and second editions. 
Content has been changed considerably and the research summary brought 
up to date. The theoretical frame of reference is stated more precisely, a 
new chapter on theories of causation is included, and new sections appear 
in many of the chapters. Twelve of the sixteen chapters are given to study 
of delinquency as a social and behavioral problem; the remaining four 
chapters, to procedures and problems in the treatment and control of 
delinquency. 

Interpretation of the main data is generally sociological and psycho- 


‘ 


logical, but no specific “system” of delinquency analysis was followed. 
Delinquency is held to result from a multiplicity of associated factors 
rather than from a few apparent causes, It is viewed as arising in the 
matrix of sociopersonal disorganization and as the product of a dynamic 
social process involving numerous variables and the failure of personal 
and social controls. 

The book was carefully planned to include all the major topics, and 
the limitations mentioned by the reviewers of the first and second editions 
have been largely resolved. For example, the analysis of the impact of 
communications media on juveniles has been extended and a discussion of 
conflicting schools of thought on this issue included ; some cross-cultural 
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information has been surveyed; and subtopics in the chapters are more 
tied in to the central theme of sociopersonal disorganization, Liberal and 
frequent reference is made to other studies in the field, and adequate 
bibliographies back up most of the chapters. 

A commendable feature of this textbook from its inception has been 
the author’s straightforward manner of putting before students the per- 
sistent problems that complicate and hold back the scientific study of de- 
linquency: variable definitions of delinquency, inadequacy of available 
statistics, multiplicity of conditioning factors, and intricacy of correla- 
tional and causal relations among conditioning factors. In addition, he 
frankly acknowledges considerable variaton in the authenticity and com- 
pleteness of the data used throughout the book. This approach is not 
an apology for the study of delinquency as much as it is an affirmation 
that nothing short of careful research and planning is going to provide us 
with more reliable and valid knowledge and understanding of delin- 
quency. 

Probably the most authoritative section of the book is that part of 
Chapter 16 which treats of community action in delinquency control— 
particularly the material on community coordinating councils. ‘The author 
is one of the original founders of these councils (see his “Community 
Coordinating Councils as a Social Movement,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 45 (April, 1961), 265-73, and the original focus of the work of 
these councils was youth problems. 

Instructors who have faithfully used this text might anticipate still 
another edition in the future in which Professor Neumeyer would explore 
further topics such as: why some children involved in the dynamic social 
process become delinquents and others do not; the nature of the function- 
al frame of reference on which his theory of personal and social disorgan- 
ization rests; and comparative analysis of this theory with alternative 
theories. CHARLES J. BROWNING 

Whittier College 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS TODAY, By Arthur Hillman. New York: 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 1960, 
pp. 239. 


The subtitle, “Action Programs for a Rapidly Changing World,” gives 
the clue to the content of this interesting book by Dr, Arthur Hillman, 
professor of sociology and dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Roosevelt University. Dr. Hillman visited 25 cities and 67 neighborhood 
centers and held many conferences with representatives of both public and 
voluntary agencies in preparation for writing this book. 
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The current report begins with a discussion of the problems of the 
modern city, especially blight at the core; a rapidly increasing population 
with different cultural and racial backgrounds; stresses, both individual 


and group, due to changes in the city’s physical and social structure ac- 
companying urban redevelopment; the building of high-rise low-rent 
housing projects; the dislocation and relocation of people and consequent 
new associations; racial and cultural conflicts; juvenile delinquency ; 
‘‘multiproblem’ families needing many kinds of services; and needs of the 
“aged.” These are some of the problems that confront the social settle- 
ment which “is rooted in a geographical neighborhood or district.” It 
seeks to be a “good neighborhood” and is concerned with service to the 
“whole” person and the family as a unit. Throughout the United States 
there are no fewer than 800 neighborhood centers. 

Dr. Hillman points out that the cultivation of citizenship in a neigh- 
borhood is a necessary service “if a large and bureaucratic society is to 
function as a democracy.” The area of local organization has changed 
somewhat from the locality (the old geographical neighborhood), and 
new forms have become necessary such as: the (lineal) block organiza- 
tion, with one block as a minimum; neighborhood councils with repre- 
sentatives of block organizations; and community councils inclusive of a 
still larger area. One new form is found in housing projects where tenant 
councils are sometimes initiated floor by floor. 

Many “case studies’ are presented, which give vivid accounts of new 
activities of citizen participation; of service to multiproblem families; a 
special youth services, including the employment of the “detached” 
worker who seeks to know and to be helpful to members of “gangs” and 
of streetcorner-“hanging” groups; of interracial and intercultural pro- 
grams ; of services to older adults, including “meals on wheels” ; and of a 
newer development of cooperation of neighborhood centers and govern- 
mental agencies. Dr. Hillman notes that, in the case of the housing 
authority, the settlement case worker tends to emphasize educational 
approaches in helping the client to maintain community standards rather 
than the more “legalistic enforcement of rules” that some governmental 
agencies utilize. 

Attention should be given to “A Rationale of the Nature of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” There is no single type of causation. Factors are many and 
varied, including different group and cultural patterns of behavior and 
ethical attitudes with conflicts of values; too early withdrawal of parents 
from supervision of their children; gangs of both younger and older 
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children, with their frequent disdain of law and their acceptance of 
violence ; and socially inadequate “hero” prototypes of youth. 

The last chapter deals with ‘Research as a Function of Settlements.” 
Many questions are frankly asked throughout the book and indicate the 
need for further exploration. Is it possible to create identification with 
a neighborhood or community in the face of general apathy ? How can a 
stable midle-class group be developed and maintained in any area? How 
can further segregation by income and race be lessened or prevented in, 
the course of urban redevelopment and a resulting changed physical 
environment? Is it possible to have a balanced neighborhood ? And, is the 
slum an inevitable aspect of urban living? 

Certain conclusions are significant. A few are listed: (1) the impor- 
tance of continuing research and flexibility of programs by social centers ; 
(2) the vital significance of personality patterns and standards of the 
paid or professional and of the volunteer social worker, either in group 
work or in case work; (3) the importance of holding to the principle that 
individuals should assume responsibility for their own problems, as effort 
is made to help them find solutions; and (4) an appreciation of the value 
of ideals of conduct for youth, and an understanding of their confusion 
when they encounter adult behavior which contradicts the ideals held up 
to them. 

Each section in the book is followed by supplementary “Notes.” An 
index is missing. One criticism is perhaps pertinent—the outmoded use of 
“problem family,” “problem boy,” and “problem girl,” instead of empha- 
sizing the family or the person with a problem or problems. In conclusion, 
it should be said that the book brings up-to-date both urban problems and 
services designed to deal with them. B.A.MAC. 


RETIREMENT VILLAGES. Edited by Ernest W. Burgess. Ann Arbor: Divi- 
sion of Gerontology, University of Michigan, 1961, pp. 160. 


This report of the papers and discussions of a recent Conference on 
Retirement Villages, sponsored by the American Society of the Aged, is 
divided into four major subtopics: location and design of retirement 
villages, their operation and services, their financing, and alternatives and 
perspectives. A number of excellent photographs of retirement villages 
are given showing exterior and interior designs. 

A retirement village is defined for the purposes of the Conference as 
being “a small community, relatively independent, segregated, and non- 
institutional, whose residents are mainly older people separated more 
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or less completely from their regular or career occupations in gainful or 
non-paid employment.”’ E. W. Burgess gives four common characteristics 
of retirement villages; namely, they are for retired people, they are in- 
tended for people who may be classified as well persons, they can accom- 
modate “fairly large numbers of people,” and they represent “group ac- 
commodations separated from the community in or near which they are 


located.”” They are usually built “on low-cost land some distance from a 
nearby urban community, without easy access to existing medical facili- 
ties.” The question is raised whether nursing care and medical services 
should be provided. One major suggestion favors keeping retirement 
villages for well people, and would have them located in or close by 
urban centers so that services for the ill could be easily obtained in urban 
nursing homes and hospitals; or as one authority says, “it is especially 
undesirable to house the sick and the able-bodied together in the same 
development.” 

Older people, like persons of other ages, have five basic needs, accord- 
ing to Dr. Burgess: “health; security; friendship and affection; mean- 
ingful activity, whether economic or leisure; and status and recogni- 
tion.”’ More research is needed in order to determine how far retirement 
villages will be able to meet theses five needs satisfactorily. E.S.B. 


GREEK AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES. By John E. Tsonderos. 
Chicago: Fund for International Cooperative Development, 1961, pp. 
xxv-+ 123, 


Beginning with the historical forces that gave birth to the cooperative 
movement in Greece, the author moves on to a discussion of the struc- 
ture and function of Greek cooperatives, and concludes with a treatment 
of the external forces influencing the cooperatives and of internal short- 
comings and problems. While these cooperatives are numerous, they are 
small in size and their influence is limited owing to hostility from with- 
out and apathy from within. 

The author describes ‘“‘the hostility of vested interests” to the Greek 
cooperatives. For example, “when hostility is intensified,’ the vested 
economic interests do not hesitate ‘‘to eliminate bothersome cooperative 
leaders by accusing them of being agents of communism and fellow 
travelers.” The hostile people have “considerable control over the public 
communications media,” and thus develop prejudices against the self-help 
and democratically interested cooperatives. 

The Greek government offers considerable help to the cooperatives. 
Since 60 per cent of the population of Greece are peasants and the average 
annual income per individual is only 160 dollars per year, the cooperatives 
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would be of great help if the peasants appreciated how they might inte- 
grate cooperative self-help, free enterprise, and private ownership of 
property to their own great advantage. The author has carried out a 
thorough-going, fair-minded, and comprehensive study of agricultural 
cooperatives in Greece. E.S.B. 


PATIENTS’ VIEWS OF MEDICAL PRACTICE. By Eliot Freidson. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1961, pp. 357. 


The attitudes and behavior of subscribers to a particular prepaid med- 
ical plan in New York City are the subject of this book. ‘The author 
placed his sociological stethoscope upon the heart of this medical setting 
and produced a diagnosis which should be of interest to both medical 


practitioners and sociologists. 

The basic point of the book is that medical treatment involves much 
more than applied knowledge and technical expertness, but the practice of 
the medical arts depends upon conditions which are sociological in char- 
acter. These conditions are examined by the author from the viewpoint 
of patients, along with the author’s impression of the “structural” factors 
intrinsic to three systems of medical care. 

Part One presents material dealing with patients’ attitudes and re- 
sponses to three types of medical care: (1) the health insurance which 
maintains its own medical group facilities for subscribers, (2) an exper- 
imental program of medical care which makes use of a more personalized 
medical team consisting of a physician, a public health nurse, and a social 
worker, and (3) the type of medical care conventionally provided by the 
entrepreneurial or private physician. Questionnaire and interview data 
are convincingly presented to substantiate the author’s suppositions con- 
cerning the different types of human relations thought to prevail among 
these three types of medical care. Subscribers to a medical group plan 
revealed some negative reaction to the impersonality of the clinic atmos- 
phere. However, the patient who seeks the services of a private doctor has 
a problem of evaluating and relating to the solo practitioner. It is the 
author’s judgment that the team approach more effectively meets the 
needs of subscribers. 

Part Two deals with some problems of the utilization of the health 
services. The author presents interesting data on social class differences in 
illness perception and treatment. 

Part Three gives a discussion of the structure and dilemmas of the 
doctor-patient relationship. The author suggests that the widening chasm 
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between doctor and patient may be bridged by creating the middleman 
role of nonphysician who would have limited authority to give medical 
advice, to diagnose, to prescribe drugs, to administer treatment, and, 
where necessary, to refer the patient to physicians. If this is not done, 
he goes on to conclude, the patients may take up magic to cure their ail- 
ments (p. 290). This prognosis rests upon the author’s rather excited 


characterization of the medical setting as a kind of cold war between 
patient and doctor which at best results in compromises. 
JOSEPH E. RIBAL 
El Camino College, California 


CRIME IN AMERICA. CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AMERICA. Edited by Herbert A. Bloch. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1961, pp. 355. 


This book is the joint product of twenty-three authors, with an intro- 
duction and critical comments about each paper by the editor. Most of 
the contributions were first read as papers before annual meetings of the 
American Society of Criminology. Sectional headings of the book indicate 
broadly the principal emphases: (1) Crime and Punishment in Twentieth 
Century America; (2) Some Special Aspects of Crime and Law Enfor- 
cement in America; (3) Sex, Sanity, and Society ; and (4) Controversial 
Approaches to Crime and Criminals. 

The leading controversial issues may be indicated more precisely as 
follows: that crime prevention is primarily the function of the police; that 
police tend to give less attention to crime and criminals and more atten- 
tion to noncriminal activities ; the concept of deterrence which is embodied 
in criminal law; the housing of convicts in prisons; that rehabilitation has 
become a “sacred cow” of prisons; and the problem of making criminol- 
ogy a profession. Still other controversial issues include the contradictions 
between the maintenance of order or discipline and the principle of ther- 
apy in prisons; the functions of prison labor and employment; the ther- 
apeutic treatment of the antisocial person; capital punishment; military 
offenders and the Army correctional program; probation and parole; the 
high cost of justice; the goals of penology and the problems of realizing 
them ; crime and the labor mvement; the child murderer ; sex and sanity. 

Clearly the book fulfills the promise of its title, and it should be use- 
ful in connection with courses on criminology and penology. 

jJ.E.N. 
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WHITE COLLAR CRIME. By Edwin H. Sutherland, New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1949, pp. xvi+272. 


This is a 1961 reprint of the author’s famous study on white-collar 
crime. It states the nature of the problem of white-collar crime, recounts 
the records of violations by seventy large corporations and of fifteen 
power and light corporations, and then interprets the findings. The latter 
section contains Sutherland’s conclusion that white-collar crime is organ- 
ized crime, and restates his theory of white-collar crime. In this reprint, 
a useful “Foreword” by Professor Donald R. Cressey has been added. 

J.E.N. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Edited by Robert K. Merton and 
Robert A. Nisbet. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1961, 
pp. xiii +754. 


The field of social problems has a dual importance in American soci- 
ology. Not only have sociologists working in the area produced much im- 
portant research, but courses dealing with the problems of society are 
offered in a vast majority of the nation’s colleges and universities. This 
dual importance suggests that new works in social problems should be of 
great interest to sociologists. The work of Merton and Nisbet must cer- 
tainly be considered an addition to this important field. 


The authors have compiled an excellent book of readings including the 
following subjects: Crime (Cressey), Juvenile Delinquency (Cohen and 
Short), Mental Disorders and Drug Addiction (Clausen), Suicide 
(Gibbs), Prostitution and Population (Davis), Ethnic Relations (Rose), 
Family Disorganization (Goode), Work (Weiss and Riesman), The 
Military (Janowitz), Community (Colman), Transportation in the 
Metropolis (Greer), and Disaster (Fritz). In addition, there is an intro- 
duction by Nisbet and an epilogue, a discussion of social problems and 
sociological theory, by Merton. While it is probably unwise to single out 
any one article for special mention since all are of value, it is difficult not 
to be especially impressed with the insights provided by Davis in the re- 
vised and expanded version of his original classic treatment of prostitu- 
tion. 

Over-all, the authors have been most successful in their stated purpose 
of providing a comprehensive and authoratative overview of various 
social problems confronting the American society today. One of the 
most important points made by them appears in the preface and is one 
which all persons interested in this area should bear in mind, namely, that 
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to understand disorganization it is necessary to understand the organiza- 
tion of a society. ‘““The two—disorganization and organization, seemingly 
at odds in the commonsense view—are theoretically inseparable.” ‘This 
point is all too often overlooked by instructors and researchers concerned 


with the field. 

While it is possible that many readers will not always agree with the 
selection of authors to discuss the various problems, this is a necessary 
by-product of the happy fact that each of the problems is populated with 
many authorities. The entire area of social problems in particular and 
sociology in general will benefit from the publication of this excellent 
work, HAROLD A. NELSON 

Colorado State College, Greeley 


THE PRISON: Studies in Institutional Organization and Change, Edited by 
Donald R. Cressey. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston Inc., 1961, 
pp. xiv+392, 


This book is a compilation of ten articles written by eight authors 
about the prison as a total social institution. Part One is concerned with 
Society, Inmates, and Prisons; Part Two, with Some Consequences of 
Administrative Stability and Change; and Part Three, with Rehabillita- 
tion in the Prison Community. 

The Introduction to the Articles, written by Dr, Cressey, enlightens 
the reader in many ways. “The most general aim of this book is to con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the larger society through analyses of 
its microcosm, the prison.” “The various chapters of this book demon- 
strate that both the official and unofficial aspects of social organization 
are important determinants of the behavior, including attitudes, opinions, 
and beliefs, of the persons participating.” “Each of the following chapters 
analyzes, in varying degrees of detail, the effects of organization on some 
aspect of inmate or staff behavior.” “In the job specifications of most 
wardens . . . there are no requirements for training in social science. . . 
(prison) administrators sometimes have strong biases against professors 
and social scientists.”’ ““The authors probably know more about prisons 
than do most wardens, and their research can be put to administrative 
use by men who are skilled in solving the day-to-day problems of govern- 
ment.’’ Dr. Cressey concludes by stating, ‘we hope the book will show 
governing bodies what contemporary social scientists are thinking and 
doing, just as we hope that it will show social scientists that in some 
respects prisons differ significantly, if not uniquely, from other types of 
organization that have been studied.” 
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There is much new and pertinent information in this book, together 
with new insights, new concepts, always against the general frame of 
reference of the prison as a fota/ institution. This book is highly recom- 
mended to all serious students of penology. 

CLYDE B. VEDDER 
Northern Illinois University 


ATTENDANCE CENTRES: An Enquiry by the Cambridge Institute, By F. 
H. McClintock in Collaboration with Monica A, Walker and N, C. 
Savill. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., and New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, Inc., 1961, pp. xiv + 148. 


Attendance Centres is Volume XIII of the Cambridge Studies in 
Criminology. A. L. Radzinowicz, Editor, points out in the preface that 
there has been a “‘steep increase in juvenile delinquency in many parts of 
the world.” “How should we deal with this mass of young culprits?” 
“Our conscience revolts against prolonged penal incarceration . . . experi- 
ence teaches us that detention in any artificial environment . .. frequently 
distorts the personality of the young offender . . . putting them on pro- 
bation may not always be appropriate.” “An attendance centre, a novel 
and rather ingenious measure, was devised to meet the need for an alter- 
native method of treatment.” 

Part One describes the emergence of attendance centres as a measure 
for dealing with young offenders. Part Two indicates the sentencing 
practice of the Courts, the extent to which attendance centre orders have 
been used. Part Three is concerned with the regime of attendance centres, 
the organization of staff, contacts with magistrates, records, and view of 
the officers in charge. Part Four discusses the penal records and social 
background of the offenders. Part Five is devoted to the effectiveness of 
attendance centres and the extent to which prediction is possible. The 
appendix includes statutory provisions and rules, the questionnaire used 
by the Cambridge Institute of Criminology, illustrative cases, tables and 
notes. 

Courts are using attendance centres to achieve three goals: (1) as an 
independent punishment of serious mischief done by the “normal naughty 
boy,” (2) as a supplementary penalty that provides special disciplinary 
training while the offender is on probation, and (3) as a sharp punish- 
ment imposed at a fairly late stage in a delinquent’s career in the hope 
of saving him from more drastic treatment in a school or borstal institu- 
tion. Statutory provisions exclude boys who have been previously sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, to borstal training, to a detention centre, or to 
an approved school. Hence, either offenders sent to attendance centres 
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must be first offenders, or, if they have previously been to court, their 
case was handled by discharge, fine, or probation. 

Because of the experimental nature and relatively recent existence of 
attendance centres, any evaluation must be made with caution. With only 
one or two exceptions the centres are staffed by police officers, whose 


duties are “accepted voluntarily” and who have shown “an aptitude” 


for dealing with adolescents. The periodic nature of the centre’s activities 
allows them to be held on borrowed premises, which most frequently 
happen to be rooms in “police buildings, boys’ clubs, gymnasiums, or 
schools.” Equipment is limited. The youthful offender is deprived of the 
free time he so much values up to a “maximum of twelve hours, usually 
on Saturdays.” This interferes least with the offenders’ school and can 
be ‘‘most easily made to suit the convenience of the staff” (p. 46). Organ- 
ized activities differ from centre to centre and their punitive or reforma- 
tive nature depends to a great extent upon the views of the officer in 
charge (p. 47). 

The first centre was opened in 1950. There are now forty centres in 
industrial areas that received about 2,500 youthful offenders in 1960. The 
record has been spotty up to date. There have been a general failure rate 
of 38 per cent and a success rate of 62 per cent. Ninety-four per cent of 
all failures were due to the commission of a further offense. Attendance 
centre orders are quite effective when applied to a young offender with 
little previous experience of crime, coming from a fairly normal back- 
ground; but, when applied to the recidivist with two or more previous 
offenses, especially one who has already failed on probation, the results 
are not at all encouraging. CLYDE 8. VEDDER 

Northern Illinois University 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII, Volume 24. Edited by Godfrey Chang and 
Jean Wetzel. Honolulu: Romanzo Adams Social Research Laboratory and 
the Sociology Club. University of Hawaii 1960, pp. 107. 


This is a remarkably illuminating document presenting research mate- 
rials on different aspects of the sociology of language developments in 
Hawaii, with special reference to dialectical or “pidgin” English. The 
origins of marginal language in Hawaii are noted, its extensiveness is 
indicated, the efforts through the schools to overcome it are reported, and 
the rise of a “new-pidgin” English with a recognition of its role, is 
described. A valuable bibliography is included. 
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A marginal language is defended as a means of removing barriers 
between different language-speaking groups. Four language groups in 
Hawaii are mentioned: (1) those who speak standard English, (2) those 
who speak substandard English, (3) those who speak “only the local 
dialect,” and (4) those who “switch back and forth between standard 
English and the local dialect.” It has been estimated that 40 per cent of 
all non-Haole speakers in the Islands cannot speak anything but the local 
dialect. 

Changes in the status of the foreign language schools in Hawaii are 
given space, with the rise in the study of foreign languages in the public 
schools being made clear. Favorable and unfavorable comments on James 
Michener’s Hawaii are noted. The main article, entitled, ““Hawaii’s Lin- 
guistic Situation: A Sociological Interpretation in the New Key” by B. 
L. Hormann, is a basic contribution to the sociology of language. Al- 
though the papers in this document are related to one another, a further 
coordination is needed. E.S.B. 


RACE PREJUDICE AND EDUCATION. By Cyril Bibby. New York: Freder- 
ick A, Prager, 1960, pp. v +90 


This small book, resulting from the 7th Session of the General Con- 


ference of Unesco, is designed to offer school teachers basic information 
about the nature of race relations, and to help them in their efforts to 
overcome racial prejudice on the part of their pupils. It points out how 
“there is no rational ground for any kind of racial prejudice.” It indicates 
how a teacher who emphasizes racial fairness can cancel the value of a 
whole series of lessons by a single “exhibition of color prejudice” on her 
part. It shows how the term, race, may be used exactly without suggesting 
prejudice. It tells how district ethnic groups came into being historically 
“as a result of the separation of mankind into isolated populations” 
between which for a long time there was no communication. Differences 
of many kinds arose which have provided bases for prejudices on the part 
of each group against the others. The ways in which any blood type may 
be found in all so-called races supports the claim that all peoples are 
of one blood. The bases of “a common humanity” are discussed. Color 
prejudice is considered as one form of “misleading visualization.”” Some 
textbooks tell “whatever redounds to the credit of the country in which 
they are written.” 

The book is clearly and simply written. A number of the points could 
well have been developed and illustrated further. Important source ma- 
terials are assembled, but no index is included. E.S.B. 
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THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS: SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES TOWARD RACE 
IN AMERICA, 1815-59. By William Stanton, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960, pp. vii+ 245. 


Only rarely is a book as eminently readable as The Leopard's Spots 
added to the body of professional literature. Nor, can it be said, is style 
purchased at the expense of scholarship. The book is carefully docu- 


mented, and evidences of careful perusal of primary sources are abundant. 
Dr. Stanton has provided a panoramic account of the development of 
physical anthropology, craniometry, cultural anthropology and ethnology 
in antebellum America. It is an account rich in insights and affords an 
invaluable reference to that period when the related disciplines that con- 
titute the study of man were first being systematically cultivated. 

Perhaps of principal value for the social scientist is Dr. Stanton’s 
careful account of the interrelationship of factors that influence the devel- 
opment of theory. That “facts,” in and of themselves, do not intrinsically 
possess explantory force has become a commonplace in the philosophy of 
science. Dr. Stanton reviws, in considerable detail, the components that 
ultimately come to constitute the ‘“text” in which “facts” are lodged in 
(this case) the social scientist’s effort to prov ide a reasoned account of 
observed phenomena. Philosophical (cf. pp. +, 117, 137, 182), religious 
(cf. pp. 108, 133, 177 f.), and political (cf. particularly pp. 109, 122, 
144, 158) commitments, a concern for prevailing regional and/or na- 
tional institutions (cf. particularly pp. 172 f.), the personality and inter- 
ests of the individual researcher, all influence the articulation of a “text”’ 
within which “facts” become meaningful. 

Dr. Stanton further renders fascinating biographical accounts of Dr. 
Samuel George Morton, Dr. Josiah Nott, and George Gliddon, among 
the chief architects of the early ‘“American School” of anthropology, 
whose contributions to ethnology, anthropometry and the study of human 
races have earned them collectively, and individually, a well-deserved 
place in the history of science. Excerpts from the now all but forgotten 
works of Nott and Gliddon impress one with their intellectual and specu- 
lative originality—and if Dr. Stanton’s work does nothing more than 
send contemporary social theorists back to these early American attempts 
at ““macrosociology,” the labor expended in its production would be fully 
justified. 

Dr. Stanton’s work is a serious contribution to the history of the intel- 
lectual thought of the 19th Century; it documents something of the 
tensions that existed between religious beliefs and science during that 
century and provides a chronological account of some of the most impor- 
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tant questions that agitated social science during the fromative years of 
native American scholarship. Finally, one does not have to be particularly 
astute to discover in Dr. Stanton’s account many suggestive parallels to 
those questions of systematics, race, race and culture, and race formation 
that agitate contemporary social science. 
A. JAMES GREGOR 
University of Hawaii 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE, 1746-1946. By G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1961 (original copyright, London, 
Methuen & Co., Ltd, published as The Common People), pp. x +742. 


Here is the story of the working classes in England over the last two 
centuries. It leads the reader from the last Jacobite rebellion up to the 
present day, evaluating the principal social movements, social, economic, 


and political trends, and the critical issues in conflict. 

Life in the England of 1746 is well described as a point of departure, 
so that one may better understand the social movements characteristic of 
the eighteenth century, or even of later periods. Major topics discussed 
include the Industrial Revolution, the era of peace after 1815, the rise 
of the trade unions, and the struggle for reform. The labor movement 
during the Victorian Age is interpreted realistically, also the growing 
importance of imperialism and socialism as influences on the economic and 
political institutions of the British people. 

Conditions in England just before the First World War are described 
as another cultural plateau, which provides insight into England’s role 
in the World War from 1914 to 1918. Again, between the two World 
War, the critical issues involving labor, economic and political institutions 
call for interpretation, and what may be described as a cross-section of 
British economics is given as for 1939. The Second World War is shown 
to have shaken Great Britain more than the First. 

Surely this book will be regarded as the definitive one in its field for 
some years to come. It is exceptionally scholarly, readable, intelligible, 
and virtually indispensable. J-E.N. 


MAORI YOUTH. By David Ausubel. Wellington, New Zealand: Price Melburn, 
1961, pp. 221. 


In this scholarly research report the author has presented new data 
concerning Maori youth that he gained by a control group study and by 
interview and related methods. Although the group of Maori male high 
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school students were not representative of all Maori youth, he had a 
comparable control group of pakeha (European youth). He also gathered 
historical data regarding social and related backgrounds, and obtained 
aspirational and supportive trait materials. 

The matched groups of Maori and pakeha secondary school pupils 
showed “a striking measure of overall similarity in educational and voca- 
tional aspirations,” and ‘“‘underlying motivations for achievement.” The 
data support the view that many “‘of the traits regarded as typically Maori 
are largely reflective of low occupational and social class status, predom- 
inantly rural residence, and environmentally stunted verbal intelligence.” 
Color prejudice on the part of the pakehas toward the Maori is another 
important factor that cuts down the opportunities and hinders the prog- 
ress of the Maori. 

A number of practical recommendations for helping Maori youth to 
realize their educational and vocational aspirations are offered. A list 
of references and a glossary are added to this important factual and 
analytical presentation of the nature and problems of Maori youth 
in New Zealand. E.S.B. 


THE MODERNIZATION OF IRAN, 1921-1941. By Amin Banani. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1961, pp. 191. 


As the title of this book indicates, the primary aim is to evaluate the 
modernization of Iran during the years 1921-1941, during which Reza 
Shah was in full dictatorial power. The author begins with a bird's-eye 
view of the history of Iran, followed by a detailed analysis of the socio- 
economic and political conditions that placed Reza Khan Pahlevi upon 
the throne of this ancient kingdom. 

Upon becoming Minister of War in 1921, Reza Khan created the 
first unified standing army in Iran’s history, enacted the first law regu- 
lating civil service, and brought about many changes in all governmental 
agencies. Ihe impact of Western educational systems is apparent in the 
introduction and growth of technical schools, the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Teheran, and a compulsory education system. In the economic 
sphere, the Shah introduced such measures as sales taxes and tariffs on 
foreign trade. With the revenues from sale taxes, he completed the 


Trans-Iranian Railway, developed improved highways, and established 
telephone and telegraph systems. 


In the concluding chapter the author deals with the changes that have 
taken plac in the socio-economic and political institutions of Iran during 
the last twenty years. It is the author’s contention that modernization of 
Iran through the dictatorial rule of Reza Shal left grave consequences 
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upon the morale of the nation as a whole. With the publication of this 
book, the author has made a contribution in bringing these facts about 
his native country to the attention of the English-speaking world. 
HOUSHANG POORKA]J 
Youth Studies Center 
University of Southern California 


SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN PUERTO RICO. By Melvin 
M. Tumin, with Arnold Feldman. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1961, pp. xxvi+549. 


This is a masterful study of the emerging social order in Puerto Rico 
which shows the interrelationships between stratification and other social 
and cultural changes in process in that country. Current theories of 
stratification are utilized to interpret various factors and trends in social 
change. The key criterion of social class is education, but the study dem- 
onstrates how schooling, residence, occupation, and income influence the 
responses of Puerto Ricans to social change. 

The study is thoroughly empirical, supported in virtually every bearing 
on social stratification and change in Puerto Rico. This report may well 
serve as a specialized pattern for stratification research, and it provides a 
valuable basis for evaluating further developments in Puerto Rican social 


organization. J.E.N. 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD. Cultural Transformation-Manus, 1928-1953. By 
Margaret Mead. New York: The New American Library of World Liter- 
ature (a Mentor Book by arrangement with Wm. Morrow and Company), 
1961, pp. 460. 


A remarkable study now appears in a paperback edition. It describes 
how a small group of preliterate people living on an island north of New 
Guinea underwent an unusual cultural transformation in a twenty-five 


year period owing to a number of factors, such as being favorably in- 
clined toward making changes, having a very gifted leader, and having 
the experience of seeing Western democracy enacted before their eyes by 
a million American soldiers, who called them “good Joes,” not “nigger” 
or “boys.” It is argued that rapid cultural change where all aspects of a 
people’s culture change simultaneously is better than gradual change one 
part at a time. Time will be the judge. E.S.B. 
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GUATEMALA, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. By Nathan L. Whetten. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961, pp. xvi+399. 


This book brings up to date a wide variety of data about the people 
of Guatemala in a reliable way. It includes the growth and distribution 


of the population, the ethnic relations, the economy, the systems of agri- 


culture, agrarian reform procedures, housing, diet, health, marriage and 
the family, education, religion, and government. 

Sociologists will find the most interesting sections to be the one on 
ethnic relations and the last one entitled, ““The Outlook.”’ The Indians 
are discussed largely in terms of “Transitional Indians,” a subject which 
throws light on the process of acculturation that is taking place whereby 
the natives are very slowly taking on some of the ways of doing of the 
Ladinos, or the mixed upper classes. This process of “ladinoization’”’ is 
reviewed at length. 

Progress in socialization in Guatemala is almost certain to be very 
slow, because (1) of geographical isolation; (2) the lack of roads and 
transportation facilities; (3) the high rate of illiteracy, about 70 per- 
cent; (4) the division of the population “into two different cultural 
worlds” ; and (5) the commitment of government “to the maintenance of 
the status quo.” There are, however, signs of progress, such as some in- 
crease in individual freedom, in freedom of the press, and in local self 
government. E.S.B. 


BRIGHT BLUE BEADS. An American Family in Persia. By Maxine Adams 
Miller. Drawings by R. A. Hayrapetian (Teheran), Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1961, pp. 329. 


Not only is this book an example of superb story telling, but it is 
more, for it gives materials for a comparative study of cultures and 
temperaments—in this case, the Persian and American. 

An outstanding observation relates to the closely knit and extended 
family life of the Iranians. Example after example is given of the ways 
in which the members of the extended family interact almost daily, as 
well as on numerous special occasions. The varied roles that custom 
plays are made plain, expressing the deep influence of religion, in this 
case, the Moslem faith. 

The intermixture of culture traits stands out in a city of two million 
people, namely, Teheran, where customs venerable with age are in con- 
flict with new ways that are being introduced from Europe and America. 
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The operation of national pride is seen in a number of ways. The sen- 
sitivity of the people is amply illustrated. The degree to which the lower 
classes are subject to their feelings that easily break forth into strong 
emotional expressions, even into mob-mindedness, is made plain. A fasci- 
nating description is given of a Persian wedding. A sprightly humor, 
springing from a sympathetic understanding of culture and behavior 
problems, is evident on nearly every page of this account of a two-year 
sojourn of an American family in Iran, where the husband was engaged 


in an educational errand. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND RESEARCH 


FAMILY GROWTH IN METROPOLITAN AMERICA. By Charles F. West- 
off, Robert G. Potter, Jr., Philip C. Sagi, and Elliot G. Mishler. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1961, pp. xx+433. 


The upsurge and sustained high level of the national birth rate since 
World War II have stimulated interest in the subject. This book reports 
the research programs which began in 1954. The study was sponsored by 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, with grants from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York and the Population Council. The research staff of the 
Office of Population Research of Princeton University did the major 
work. The writing of the report was a cooperative effort. 

The main concern of the study has been the social and psychological 
factors that underline contraceptive practices, family size, aad related 
matters, The background, objectives, approach, study design, hypotheses, 
and methodology are found in the introductory section. This is followed 
by a description of fertility variables, including fecundity, contraception, 
birth intervals, desired family size, and the like. The major part of the 
report deals with the social and psychological determinants of family 
growth, particularly religion, socioeconomic status, social mobility, resi- 
dence and migration, age and sex composition of the family, social rela- 
tions within the family, and personality characteristics of the parents. 

A total of 1,165 couples were interviewed—all of whom had had two 
children at the time of the interview. The sample cases were selected 
from seven Standard Metropolitan Areas (New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles). Besides being an urban 
sample, the couples interviewed represented a highly selected group. All 
couples had had their second child five to seven months prior to the inter- 
view, both spouses were white, born in continental United States, once- 
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married, and still living together. Furthermore, the families were uncom- 
plicated by such conditions as illegitimacy, plural births, adoption, child 
death, and pregnancy wastage. At the time of the interview, the wife did 


not believe herself to be pregnant. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a summary and analysis 
of the data. The findings indicate certain positive relationships between 
fertility planning behavior and such variables as socioeconomic status, 
social mobility aspirations, adherence to traditional values, religious affil- 
iation and interest in religion, marital adjustment, amount of education, 
and sense of personal adequacy. In presenting the data, the authors in- 
clude over one hundred thirty tables. 

It is not possible to present details of the findings. The chapters sum- 
marizing the aspects of fertility and their interrelations are designated 
as: number of births, birth intervals, desired family size, preferred birth 
intervals, birth postponement, and fecundity. The conceptional organiza- 
tion of independent variables (the content areas) are grouped under 
religion, socioeconomic status, residence, and family; with subheadings 
grouped broadly as sociocultural environmental factors and personal ori- 
entations. In analyzing the 67 variables in relation to their measures of 
fertility, it was found that this number could be reduced to 22 according 
to criteria of redundancy or lack of correlation with dependent variables. 
Furthermore, the three-factor analysis of 25 variables for Protestants and 
Jews, and 26 for Catholics, produced a total of 11 factors for each of the 
correlated matrices, Fertility was more predictable with these variables 
among Catholics and Jews than among Protestants. The former groups 
possess distinctive subcultures and their adherence to their value systems 
had greater effect on family growth than the value system of Protestants. 
For the Catholics, the religious factor is quite strongly operative; for 
the Jewish group, the main factors seem to relate to education and other 
components of rational living; and for the Protestants, the fertility 
variables seem least predictable from the group of independent variables. 

M.H.N. 


DAS FAMILIZEN-UND LEBENSBILD WEIBLICHER STRAFTAETER. By 
Evemarie Siebecke-Giese. Stuttgart Cermany: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1960, pp. xiii+222, 


The present study of the author, who holds degress in medicine and 
sociology, is primarily a research in “criminal sociology,” and, the 
author of the Preface, the sociologist, Karl S. Bader, states that sociology 
is “grateful for medical researchers to utilize sociological methods for 
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their biological premises.”’ The center of this study is the family, and is 
considered as the Sozialer Verband (social union), which obligates its 
members because of blood ties and specific individual traits. The book 
then deals with those individuals who act against the family and the 
milieu toward which the individual has his or her obligations. The author 
is aware that “we still know little about the criminology of female 
offenders,” except as it is reflected in statistics. However, the author pre- 
sents the well-known hypothesis that, of the many Triebkraeften (driving 
forces) of female criminality, the “sexual component’”’ is the dominant 
one; on the other hand, the author is also firm in her belief that “sex” 
is not the only contributory factor to crime among women. 

Another hypothesis of the author may be shared by many researchers, 
namely, that the Verwahrlosungserscheinungen (phenomena of wayward- 
ness) in women are quite different from those in men. The present study 
has seven chapters, the first two of which deal with an attempt to define 
some concepts of crime, and to describe the subject and methods employed 
in this study. The following chapters deal with specific Anlagen (charac- 
teristics) of criminal deeds, the environment and its influence on the 
personality of the individual (or lack of influence), and some “thoughts 
towards an improved criminal code,” as well as a summary. All told, 
there are some 50 case histories, adynamically described and without an 


attempt to dynamically interpret the person or the events sociologically 
or psychologically. The bibliography contains no references to Anglo- 
Saxon publications ; however, it is fairly comprehensive as far as German 
sources are concerned and, therefore, of value to American researchers. 
HANS A. ILLING 


THE RHETORIC OF SCIENCE. By Roy G. Francis. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press 1961, pp. vii+183. 


The modal mental behavior of the period is tentively classificatory. 
Duly tempered by a society so conditioned, this work may be classified 
under essay, textbook, homily, ornament, treatise, multum in parvo, 
grammar, publicity, prolegomenon, miscellany. Perhaps, in more or less 
degree, all these apply. In pondering, however, on the author’s possible 
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motives, a Baedeker is suggested, a kind of guidebook. The book is defi- 
nitely planned to meet the needs of those who cannot afford, at the 
moment at least, to make the grand tour of the realm of formal and 
applied reason. Because of this, the transition from one subject to another 
is sometimes so abrupt that one is left frustrated. But the author, on such 
occasions, usually manages to interject an idea that sublimates the reader’s 
pique in the anticipation of other excursions at a future date. 

In this book of fewer than 200 pages, Professor Francis finds space to 
mention, discuss, or elucidate various opinions, concepts, criteria of valid- 
ity, methods of transliteration, and technical aids to decision making. To 
be more specific, he refers to or treats of the following assumptions, 
schemes, and usages: science is atemporal and the scientist is a marginal 
man, hypotheses and theories are propositional items and complexes, the 
fundamental rules of thought are Aristotelian, logic is essentially non- 
Aristotelian, how can syllogisms be tabularly arranged, what is the 
nature of causation, how are statistical inferences limited, when should 
hypotheses be accepted or rejected, what are the social and scientific impli- 
cations of the null hypothesis, and the differences between statistical 


inference and analytical induction. The utilization of the formulas 


for chi square, Z, phi square, Q, C, tetrachoric correlation, lambda, 
Jahn’s index of segregation, and McCormick’s kappa prime is demon- 
strated. All the above are connected with the central aim of showing 
that the 2 by 2 table is an effective device for funneling formal proposi- 
tions from the level of categorical thinking to the level of scientific 
inference. The versatility of this resource is ably shown when it is turned 
to account in the problems of scale construction and variable interaction 
or joint effects. HAROLD T. DIEHL 
Los Angeles State College 


CURRENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. A Bicentennial 
Program. By Fourteen Lecturers. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1961, pp. ix+229. 


ity, methods of transliteration, and technical aids to decision making. 
the Postwar Decade, the Flight from the Laboratory, Behavior as a 
Function of Certain Neurobiochemical Events, the Application of Physi- 
ology to Learning Theory, Problems in Problem-Solving Research. 
The sociologist will be most interested in the deeply penetrating lecture 
by Darwin Cartright, director of the Research Center for Group Dyna- 
mics of the University of Michigan, on the subject of A Decade of Social 
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Psychology. In an eminently fair-minded way Professor Cartright de- 
scribes four approaches to social psychology today, namely, (1) that using 
“the concepts and theories of general psychology to describe and explain 
social phenomena’”’; (2) that using the sociologically engendered concepts 
of social system, social stratification, group, role, culture; (3) that which 
“holds that social psychology is properly conceived as a separate field,” 
with perhaps a concept such as social interaction being central to this 
view; and (4) that which “looks toward the development of a general 
theory of behavior.” 

The author thinks that the ultimate fate of social psychology depends 
“upon the fate of political democracy.” With totalitarian political rule, 
either of the right or the left, that is, ““where power is concentrated too 
much, social psychology will either not exist at all or become so subordi- 
nated to those in power that it will cease to be a science.” A growing 
belief would encourage social psychology to develop “‘a theoretical system 


’ 99 


of its own, on its own ‘level’. E.S.B. 


FLOATING VOTERS AND THE FLOATING VOTE. A critical Analysis 
of American and English Election Studies. By H. Daudt. Leiden, The 
Netherlands: H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1961, pp. 171. 


About a dozen major studies have been carefully examined. It is con- 
cluded that approximately one fourth of all voters “change their minds at 
successive elections.” It is also suggested that “if the pressure of group 
influences” prevents three fourths of all voters from changing, then “a 
relatively small section of the electorate must be responsible for possible 
alternations of parties in office.”” The data do not lead to definite con- 


clusions as to why some voters change, or exactly who they are. Evidently 
there is “nothing to indicate the existence of a definite block of voters” 
who are repeated changers. No distinct differences in psychological attri- 
butes or in intelligence have been found between changers and non- 
changers. Clearly, much more research is needed. E.S.B. 


SOCIETY AND CULTURE. An Introduction to Sociology. Second Edition. 
By Francis E. Merrill. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961, 
pp. xii +619. 


This introduction to sociology is based on the cultural approach. It 
emphasizes the concept of social interaction, which, in the final analysis, 
is the sine qua non of sociology,’ and this process functions through the 
interrelatedness of personality, culture, and society. The theoretical 
approach of the first edition has been followed in this revision. Part I 
considers social and group interaction; Part 2, culture and personality ; 
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Part 3, social structure (population, race, caste, class, and mobility) ; 
Part 4, institutions and community (social institutions in general, the 
family, community, human ecology) ; and Part 5, collective behavior and 
social change. 

A special feature in this edition is a section on “Methods of Studying 
Society and Culture,” written by Dr. Pauline V. Young, who has long 
been known for her valuable work in this field. This text is written in 
an engaging style, has many fine illustrations, and should appeal to 
students in sociology. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY: A CASE BOOK. By Yehudi 
A. Cohen. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961, pp. xiv+528. 


It may seem picayune to begin the review of such an excellent book 
with a complaint about a half dozen words. The reviewer’s complaint 
is not that the title and subtitle are incorrect, but that they have been 
used in various ways in recent years, which may mislead the unwary 
would-be reader into by-passing this volume in the belief that it is just 
another book of readings about social structure. Such is not the case at 
all. It is in fact a superior teaching instrument, over half of which was 
written by Cohen himself in an area that might have been more accur- 
ately designated The Interrelationships of Social Organization, Sociali- 
zation, and Human Perceptions and Sentiments. 

This book is not committed to any of the rigid systematic approaches 
to sociology, psychology, or anthropology now in existence. Nevertheless, 
the author’s frame of reference and his theoretical objectives are clear 
cut. He is concerned with the effect that human interrelationships have 
on the motives and perceptual sets of the individuals involved and vice 
versa. Or, as the author states it, “While these can often be studied 
separately, it soon becomes quite apparent that processes within individ- 
uals lead to behavior between individuals, and that behavior between 
individuals leads to specific consequences within individuals.” 

Cohen, an anthropologist, has drawn widely on the works of other 
anthropologists, a number of sociologists, and a few psychologists. ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that Cohen is at all times the master of his book. 
The selections are so well integrated into the text that the continuity is 
nowhere disturbed. Some of the selections are presented in full, or nearly 


so, while others have been cut and adapted in order to preserve the integ- 
rity of the over-all work. 
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This book could very well serve as the textbook for a course in the 
foundations of the behavioral sciences or as an introduction to social psy- 
chiatry. It is an admirable work. Students will find it interesting, chal- 
lenging, and meaningful. T.E.L. 


MAN IN NATURE. By Marston Bates. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1961 pp. xi+116. 


This compact volume, the twelfth in a modern biology series, brings 
up to date the principal elements in the biology of man which are also 
essential to the social sciences. The primates are considered because by 
comparing monkeys, apes, and men, insight may be gained concerning 
their possible evolutionary histories. Human evolution is traced broadly 
from the earliest known fossils to modern man, indicating what is re- 
garded as valid. A chapter on the varieties of men sums up data on forms 
of classification, man as a species, and race and culture as independent 
variables. Human populations are considered in terms of their reproduc- 


tion and mortality rates. 
Biologists and social scientists alike are concerned with how the 


people on the earth can be supported as population increases. Funda- 
mentals are explained with reference to the domestication of animals 
and what is called agricultural biology. There are also biological aspects 
of health and disease, and the relations of ecology and economics, to 
round out the picture. 

This brief survey, so clearly and simply stated, shows that biology 
contributes much to our general knowledge of nature, and of man’s 
role in nature. J-E.N. 


AUTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY: AN EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY. By 
Ralph K. White and Ronald O. Lippitt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960, pp. x +330, 


This book reports both the theoretical propositions and the conduct 
based upon these of the experimental research studies made of situations 
involving democratic and autocratic procedures, The general theory un- 
derlying the studies was that “‘the attitudes and methods of scientific 
research can be applied to the study of democracy by those who are 
trying to live it and extend it.” The research had for its purpose the 
establishment of “experimental evidence to bear on some current beliefs 
and genuine conflicts of opinion concerning the nature of democracy, 
its advantages and disadvantages, and the means of maximizing the 
advantages.” 
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Three types of leadership were utilized to preside over two controlled 


groups of eleven-year old children, designated as autocratic, democratic, 
and laissez-faire. The first experiment had for its participants five child- 
ren of both sexes with coauthor Lippitt playing the autocratic leader 
in one group and the democratic leader in the other group. The second 
experiment was more involved, including four groups of five eleven-year 
old boys who instead of having a single series of meetings under a single 
leader had three series of meetings under three different leaders. Thus, 
“each child experienced both an autocratic and dmocratic form of leader- 
ship,’ and some form of laissez-faire situation as well. This design was 
supposed to eradicate the personality differences in the children if they 
showed marked differences in behavior in the different situations. The 
experiments with the controlled groups were supplemented by leader 
write-ups, interviews with the children and their parents, as well as by 
ratings of parents and teachers. 

The principal generalizations drawn from the studies were: (1) lais- 
sez-faire leadership was greeted with less and poorer work; (2) dem- 
ocracy brought out better work motivation but not so much quantity as 
under autocratic rule; (3) autocracy created more hostility and aggres- 
sion; (4) autocracy created more discontent as well as more submissive- 
ness and less individuality; and (5) democracy created more group- 
mindedness and friendliness. Similar studies were first conducted in 
1938 in collaboration with the late Kurt Lewin. 

The research collaborators do not claim that the findings can be 
extended to include a nation of people, but do hope that the scientific 
procedures as pursued may be “worth a try” in ascertaining something 
about the democratic process and how it affects people. Just how they 
might be used with adults in large enough numbers to have concrete 
meaning presents a problem. Some critics may wonder about the use of 
eleven-year-olds and in such small numbers. The problem of relying 
on some leaders to play the “ideal types’’ may also present difficulties. 
At any rate, the various meanings of democracy and autocracy are placed 
under scrutiny nicely, and the general idea for testing democracy in its 
various phases is excellent. M.J.V. 


SOCIETY AND POWER. By Richard A. Schermerhorn. New York: Random 
House, 1961, pp. xiii+114. 


Probably every sociologist who has an occasion to use the word 
“power” in a scholarly context has long wished for a definitive work on 
that concept. This small book does not undertake any such definitive 
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work ; however it does provide something by way of a scholarly introduc- 
tion to it. 

After reading Schermerhorn’s book, one can ha:dly fail to reflect on 
the remarkable differences between the approaches to the study of power 
by Europeans of an earlier era and the approaches now being used by 
American social scientists. Indeed, one cannot avoid speculating about 
whether it is possible to impute the same significance to the term as it 
has been used in these different times and places. Schermerhorn’s book 
makes one conscious that the social psychology of power in these two 
time-places is different. 

Schermerhorn’s task was a difficult one and he has probably done as 
well with it as one could expect. At least, he is to be commended on 
summarizing the status quo of the concept of power. T.E.L. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. By Anthony F. C. Wallace. New York: 
Random House,pp. x+213. 


The present volume is one in a series of paper-bound books entitled 
Studies in Anthropology. The author gives the logical, methodological 
foundations of the studies of personality and culture, with a biblography. 
Present and past theories of culture and personality are given in tracing 
the evolution of culture and the psychology of culture change, showing 
the relations between culture and personality patterns. In the develop- 
ment of his study, the author was guided by two assumptions: first, 
that it is the business of anthropology to develop a scientific theory of 
culture and, second, that any theory that pretends to explain or predict 


cultural phenomena must include noncultural phenomena in its formula- 


tions. Culture and personality are given three dimensions: number of 
persons observed, number of kinds of behavior observed, and the levels 
of abstractions achieved. The concept of “mazeway”’ is introduced and 
analyzed as having the same relation to the individual as culture has to 
the group. 

Fads, fallacies, and specializations relating to research in personality 
are distinguished and analyzed. Other topics of interest are: evolution 
of culture, evolution of the brain, culture distribution of personality 
characteristics, the psychology of cultural change, culture and mental 
illness, Professor Wallace develops the idea that the culture-and-person- 
ality approach must recognize culture as an open system, so that “‘cul- 
turology” can explain cultural evolution, culture change, and cultural 
diversity with documented facts subject to change with scientific growth. 
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Human nature is considered by him not as “a constant perameter of 
cultural events” but rather as a variable in response to genetic and eco- 
logical processes and radically independent of culture per se. Dr. Wallace 
gives the student of culture and personality many stimulating ideas worth 
careful consideration. WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


HOBBES, By Sir Leslie Stephen. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1961, pp. 243. 


“ce 


reissues 


As number 54 in the “Ann Arbor Paperbacks” series of 
of works of enduring worth,” this book contains four chapters under 
the succinct headings of: Life, The World, Man, and The State. The 
first gives 69 pages of interesting biographical data regarding Hobbes, 


who lived to be 91 and who remained intellectually active until his last 
days. The second chapter discloses Hobbes as a logician of such a 
thorough-going order that he was led to conclusions chiefly because 
they were logical. The conclusions are often weak because they are based 
on brash statements of “first principles” without testing them by what 
is now known as empirical research. The third chapter, on ‘Man,” 
shows the weaknesses of an inadequate psychology and physiology. Man’s 
chief motivation is seen to be the desire for self-preservation. The fourth 
chapter discusses the “State” and naturally draws heavily on Hobbes’ 
Leviathan. Hobbes is seen in this treatise as an armchair genius of the 
first rank. The refutation of many of Hobbes’ pronouncements has been 
instrumental in leading to more reliable social and political theories. 
E.S.B. 


CUSTOM, AN ESSAY ON SOCIAL CODES. By Ferdinand Ténnies. Trans- 
lated by A. Farrell Borenstein. New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
a Division of Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 1961, pp. 151. 


The distinctive contribution of this book is its threefold analysis of 
custom in terms of (1) an active way of conduct; (2) a norm, or a 
general prescriptive or prohibitive rule of conduct; and (3) a manifes- 
tation of a common will. The author carries over his analysis of habit 
(individual) into the field of custom (social) in this three-fold way. 
He points out how volition or will “distinguishes social relations from 
biological and psychic relations.’’ Social will is defined as “the general 
will that serves to order and regulate individual will.” 
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Custom is described as ‘concrete, particularizing, rural, provincial- 
urban”; but “the esteem of custom is diminished everywhere due to the 
state’s absolute authority.”’ The collapse of a custom is met with emotion, 
for it leaves the individual dependent on his own resources. The spirit 
of custom under certain conditions “is communistic, and so it remains 
despite the development of private property.” 

A special characteristic of the book is the way in which the author 
compares the functioning of custom with a great variety of related 
terms, such as code, creed, law, morality, etiquette, fashion, and so on. 
The translator has done a skillful piece of work, and the result is a 
valuable addition to social theory. E.S.B. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961, pp. x +470. 


The “thought control” aspects of modern ideologies are becoming 
increasingly evident and challenging, and in this book nineteen collab- 
orators present a major examination of the dynamics of contemporary 
political ideologies. Four of the papers deal with variations in Marxism 
and Neo-Marxism as revealed in Sovietism, Chinese Communism, the 
Soviet Russian satellites, and in Titoism. Two papers discuss the rem- 


nants of socialism in socialist internationals and Continental socialism, 
and in British socialism. 

Five papers discuss various aspects of new nationalism, colonialism, 
and pan-movements. These interrelated trends are demonstrated through 
the developments in Zionism, racial conflict in South Africa, and pan- 
movements in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Six papers deal with 
the trends of democracy in France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Japan, 
and India. The final paper discusses the American welfare state, which 
is neither ideology nor utopia. 

All of these papers are worth careful attention. For the most part 
they are the product of thorough and extensive research. Students and 
alumni of the University of Southern California may be interested in 
knowing that two of the contributors are on the U.S.C. faculty, namely, 
Theodore Hsi-En Chen, who wrote the paper on Chinese Communism, 
and Colin Rhys Lovell, who wrote the one on Racial Theories of South 
Africa. J-E.N. 
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VARIATIONS IN VALUE ORIENTATIONS. By Florence Roskwood Kluck- 
hohn and Fred L. Strodtbeck. With the assistance of John M. Roberts, 
A. Kimball Romney, Clyde Kluckhohn, and Harry A, Scarr. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1961, pp. xiv +408. 


This research report from the “Comparative Study of Values in Five 
Cultures,” carried out by the Harvard University Laboratory of Social 
Relations, constitutes a major contribution to the cross-cultural study of 
values. The central theory of the research is that of “dominant and var- 
iant value orientations,’ which has been worked out largely by Florence 
Kluckhohn as a result of her extended study of the Spanish-American 
villagers of New Mexico. The theory asserts that all values are found 
in all cultures and subcultures at all times, but subject to varying rank 


orderings. Thus in a given culture some value orientations are the most 


preferred or dominant; the others are regarded as variant. What is a 


dominant value orientation for one culture or individual might be var- 
iant for another. The present study is said to be distinctive in that most 
previous studies have dealt principally, if not solely, with the dominant 
values. 

Four areas of orientation were explored by the research: (1) man- 
nature orientation: Is man subjugated to nature, in harmony with na- 
ture, or should he try to master nature? (2) time orientation: Is the 
temporal focus of human life primarily on past, present or future? (3) 
activity orientation: Is man’s natural mode of self-expression “being” or 
“doing?” (4) relational orientation: Is the preferred relation to other 
men individualistic, based on age and generational differences, or based 
on laterally extended relationships into the social order? 

Kluckhohn and her colleagues made predictions, based on extensive 
published and unpublished sources, as to the way these questions would 
be answered in each of five cultures. An interview schedule of 22 items 
of the “highly generalized life situation” type was developed for testing 
the predictions, and administered to a total of 106 persons in five cultur- 
ally diverse communities in northwestern New Mexico: the pueblo of 
Zuni, a Navaho Indian band, a Mormon village, a community of home- 
steaders from Texas, and the Spanish-American village of Atarque. The 
object was to determine not only whether each culture had a dominant 
orientation in each of the four areas, but also whether there would be 
a patterning of second and third-order choices of orientation (the variant 
orientations) as postulated by the theory. With minor exceptions, the 
results confirmed the predictions made, though not all of the rank orders 
were found to be statistically significant. The congruence with the extant 
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literature appears to have validated the research design and methodology. 
The most unique of the five cultures turned out to be that of the 
Spanish-Americans, who preferred “Present” time orientation, the 
“Being” alternative of the activity orientation, and the “Subjugated-to- 
Nature” alternative of the man-nature orientation. This is said to be 
a “mirror-image” of the values of the dominant American middle-class 
culture (“Future,” “Doing,” and “Mastery-over-Nature”). The Texans 
and Mormons were very much alike in most respects, yet different in 
some minor but significant other respects. The two Indian groups were 
not only very different from the other three groups but also in several 
ways very different from each other. ‘These outcomes had been predicted. 
The greatest internal variation was found among the Zuni, whose 
culture appears as very complex, and apparently inconsistent but inte- 
grated. FERNANDO PENALOSA 
California State Polytechnic 
College, Pomona 


MUTUAL CONVERGENCE OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE USS. 
S.R. TO THE MIXED SOCIOCULTURAL TYPE. By Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin. Mexico, D. F., 1961, pp. 46. 


A QUEST FOR AN INTEGRAL SYSTEM OF SOCIOLOGY. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. Mexico, D. F., 1961, pp. 36. 


In the first of these two documents the author indicates a number of 
ways in which capitalism and communism are moving toward each other 
in practice, and ultimately may “grow into a unified integral-social, cul- 
tural, and personal-order in the human universe.” He points out how 
Russian science and technology are similar to those in capitalist societies. 
Moreover, the criminal codes of both Russia and the United States are 
“essentially similar to one another.” The professed ethical systems are 
“at the present time essentially similar to each other, “but the Soviet 
ethical system is considered obligatory on the ground of its own value 
and because it is necessary for the individual’s well-being, whereas in 
the United States its binding power is based “to a considerable degree 
upon the religious grounds of viewing them as the commandments of 
God.” Sports are remarkably similar, as well as skills in performing 
them. Many basic similarities also exist in several of the fine arts. The 
author concludes that Russia and the United States represent an eclectic 
mixture, but not a unity of an integral personal and social system. 

In the second document Professor Sorokin reviews and elaborates on 
his sociophilosophical system, involving Sensate and Ideational supersys- 
tems, and culminating in an “Integral supersystem,” utilizing “all the 
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sound methods of investigation of the sociocultural reality’: the empiri- 
cal, the logicomathematical, and the intuitional. Man is viewed as “a 
three-dimensional being,” that is, an animal organism with an unconscious 
mechanism, a rational thinker, and a supra-conscious creator in touch 
with the “creative forces of the total cosmos.’”’ No criticism of this super 
social system would be appropriate unless monographic space were 


available. E.S.B. 


STUDIES IN HUMAN ECOLOGY, Edited by George A. Theodorson. Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1961, pp. 626. 


The material in this book covers the major phases and findings of 
human ecology from the earliest beginnings to the present. The readings 
are grouped under five parts: I. Classical Human Ecology, II. Current 
Theories and Research, III. Cross-cultural Studies, 1V. Human Ecology 
as Human Geography, and V. Regional Studies. The first two parts 
are subdivided into two or three sections, respectively; a total of sixty- 
six articles are reprinted, most of them in their entirety, and either the 
others are shortened or selections are taken from larger works. The selec- 
tions and the bibliographies indicate the extent of published works, Each 
part is prefaced by a brief summary of the content and emphasis of the 
articles, The editor’s preface and introductions to the different parts are 
unusually well done, and the articles are grouped in a logical fashion. 

The readings are designed to bring together the major approaches 
that have developed within the field of human ecology, which goes far- 
ther back in history than is often assumed. Most of the selections were 
written by sociologists and geographers. The first section of Part I 
includes articles that set forth the so-called classical position, with two 
articles dealing with century-old ecological studies in France and Eng- 
land, but most of the articles were written during the twenties and ’thir- 
ties of the present century, chiefly by the “Chicago School” of writers 
and investigators. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess were chiefly 
responsible for these studies. The second section of Part I is devoted to 
criticisms of the classical position. The current theories and research 
reports (PartII) are grouped under the neo-orthodox approach, the 
social area analysis, and the sociocultural approach. 

The more recent studies of ecological structure in cultural settings 
other than the United States represent important contributions to the 
growing body of ecological literature. The studies of the ecological struc- 
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ture of Latin-American cities have revealed that the traditional Spanish 
pattern differs markedly from that of cities in the United States. In 
such cities as Merida in Yucatan and Mexico City the plaza is the 
center of the city; and, with the cathedral and government buildings 
adjoining the plaza, it is the area of highest prestige. The area surround- 
ing the center of the city is divided into semiautonomous districts and 
with a unique type of expansion. More recently, the growth of industry, 
business, transportation, and population has resulted in a pattern of 
development somewhat similar to that in cities in the United States. 
Studies of European and Astiatic cities likewise have shown varied eco- 
logical patterns. 

Human ecology, as human geography, stresses the influence of physical 
environment on human culture and the geographic distribution of various 
subcultural groups. Regional studies, especially as they have developed in 
the United States and England, have dealt with the structural, the 
economic, and the transportation phases of metropolitan growth. These 
studies have included the analysis of the urbanization trend, the hinter- 
land areas, and the ecological changes in satellite rural areas. 

Even though some of the ecological studies, especially the earlier ones, 
have been found to be somewhat inadequate, especially as applied to 


foreign as well as to some of the American cities, solid progress has been 
made in ecological techniques and there has been a significant accumula- 
tion of ecological data. This book is a distinct contribution to the devel- 
opment of human ecology in that it brings together the findings of the 
major studies both here and abroad. M.H.N. 


RELIGION IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By Edward Norbeck. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961, pp. xi+318. 


Elements in primitive religions have been presented in hundreds of 
anthropological and ethnol: sical studies of specific cultures, and many 
of them have included extensive chapters on religious institutions, magic 
and witchcraft as interrelated elements in culture. This work renders 
a valuable service by integrating and interpreting primitive religions 
from sources of that kind. Part I presents a synopsis of outstanding and 
commonly recurrent features of religious beliefs and practices of primi- 
tive peoples. Part II evaluates the role of religion as manifested in 
group ritual, social control, therapy, and religious movements. through- 
out the book the author appraises, pro or con, theories and definitions of 
basic concepts which have been traditional as well as some that have 
become suspect aud confusing. His criticisms are essentially sound, and 
his own viewpoints are refreshing and stimulating for continued research 
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in this field. This book should appeal not only to the anthropologist and 
sociologist, but to the lay reader. J-E.N. 


THE ACQUAINTANCE PROCESS. By Theodore M. Newcomb. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961, pp. xv + 303. 


This research monograph in social psychology is the report of a two- 
year study of two sets of transfer students at the University of Michigan. 
These students, none of whom knew each before arriving at the Univer- 
sity, were invited to live rent-free in a large three-story boarding house 
during their first year. Two research assistants also lived in the house. 
There were seventeen men in each of the two groups, with the second 
group being as nearly matched with the first as possible. The objective 
of the study was to observe the social processes of the transition from 
“strangership” to acquaintanceship. 

The focus of Newcomb’s research in The Acquaintance Process was 
on the relationship among orientations of the seventeen students in each 
group. Although he used many measures to study these relationships, 
those reported in this monograph were: (1) the attraction toward specific 
persons, (2) the similarity of attitudes toward a variety of objects, and 
(3) the perceived orientation of others (that is, the attraction and atti- 
tudes imputed to another member of the group by a subject). 

Newcomb postulates a strain toward stability in collective systems. 
That is to say, the persons toward whom one is attracted, one’s attitudes, 
or one’s perceived orientation of others are constantly subject to a strain 


toward balance or a lack of discrepancy. This strain is reduced by change 


in the direction of balance or minimal discrepancy. The empirical re- 
search for this monograph disclosed that there was little change in in- 
dividuals’ attitudes during the period of data gathering. Changes in 
individual orientations therefore tended to occur either as changes in 
the persons to whom the subjects were attracted or as changes in the 
perceived orientations of others. The kind of change which occurred in 
the individual appeared to be related to other personality characteristics. 
Those low in authoritarianism tended to achieve balance by perceiving 
the orientations of others more accurately and changing their attractions 
accordingly. Others tended to cling to their attraction patterns and 
distort the perceived orientations of others in order to minimize imbal- 
ance. 
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Newcomb suggests that the acquaintance process is a prototype of 
human interaction. Persons in interaction, he states, scan one another 
for attitudes and information about each other, reinforce their orienta- 
tions toward each other and toward the common world, change them, 
develop new ones, or become attracted toward other people. 

This kind of scholarly research, carried out empirically and with 
definite theoretical grounding, is the kind from which the archives of 
sociology and social psychology should be built. T.E.L. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE AMERICAN HERITAGE. By Johnson D. Hill 
and Walter E. Stuermann. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1961, 
pp. 254. 


Convinced that the “crucial nature of philosophy’s ministry to an 
organized society is more deeply appreciated when we remember that 
the continuing strength and integrity of a nation rests as much on its 
ideas and ideals as on its economic strength and military power,” the 
authors of this book undertake a most worthy and timely task. The task: 
“the construction of a philosophy for the organized society of the United 
States.”’ Particularly true is it that the Soviet Union embraces a philos- 
ophy which evidently has diffused itself among the Russian peoples; and 
here may be found an attempt to organize a philosophy for our own 
country. For this purpose or objective, the ideal character of a democracy 
should embrace, according to the analysis presented, the following in- 


gredients: integrity, capacity for growth, a sense of destiny or the peculi- 


arities of the people, a concern for personality, and a capacity to live 
through tragedy and to face threats without excessive fear. 

Historical materials, relative to political, economic, educational, cul- 
tural, and religious areas, have been presented in such a manner as to 
highlight the foundations upon which to rear “‘the fortress of national 
character.” A good portion of the book stresses the several crisis situa- 
tions that face the nation because of a neglect in constructing a unified 
national philosophy with a resultant consequence manifesting itself in 
a bewilderment of what is really meant by a democratic American way 
of thinking. This book, therefore may serve to ins<ill into others the 
necessity for the creation of an American philosophy, and to be led some- 
what by the pathfinding work of the authors. There would seem to 
have arisen a dire necessity for an antidote to Communistic philosophy. 

M.J.V. 
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EVOLUTION AND ITS IMPACT ON WESTERN THOUGHT: THE 
DEATH OF ADAM. By John C. Greene, Ames: The Iowa State Univer- 
sity Press; a Mentor Book of the New American Library of World Liter- 
ature, 1961, pp. 382. 


As a historian, the author reviews in an analytical and synthetical 
fashion “the tremendous revolution in human thought” that took place 
between the close of the 17th century and the publication of Darwin’s 
main works in 1859 and 1871. He refers to the new concept of nature 
to which Darwin contributed greatly ‘‘as a lawbound system of matter 
in motion.”” The modern planned society, based on science, “looks less 
inviting in its grim reality than it did when still a dream.” Although 
science was to lead to higher levels of virtue and freedom, it “has become 
increasingly preoccupied with devising new and more dreadful weapons 


of obliteration.” 


STATISTICS ON DELINQUENTS AND DELINQUENCY. By Walter A. 
Lunden. Ames, Iowa: The Art Press, 1961, pp. 163. 


This booklet is a condensed summary of statistics on delinquency, 


containing numerous tables and charts, with brief descriptions. The 


major sections deal with the extent and growth of delinquency, various 
conditioning factors, juvenile court data, and statistics on institutions 
for delinquents. In the introduction the author summarizes the major 
trends in delinquency, such as the increases during and after wars, the 
increasing seriousness of offenses, the growth of delinquency in rural as 
well as urban areas, the spread of offenses to middle as well as low 
economic classes, the inadequacy of the treatment of offenders, and the 
lack of a thorough analysis of the problem of youthful offenders. 


EMOTIONAL MATURITY IN LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By Lucy Freeman 
and Harold Greenwald. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961, pp. 255. 


Written from a point of view that is largely psychoanalytical, the 
authors treat a number of problems arising between husband and wife, 
most of which in one way or another illustrate emotional immaturity. 
Some of the themes are: the myth of the happy honeymoon, marriage 
as a vendetta, the Pygmalion complex, the empty marriage, the unfaith- 
ful, the not-so-ideal marriage. 
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THREE PASSPORTS TO ADVENTURE. A Story of America’s Most Famous 
Traveling Family. By Hal and Halla Linker. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961, pp. 312. 


This is a fascinatingly written adventure story. In the television show 
called “Wonders of the World,” illuminating pictures are shown of 
many people in many countries, but in this book, the lively adventures 


involved in filming these pictures are told in a pleasing style. It is the 
human interest engendered by a capable American photographer, his 
attractive Icelandic wife, and their alert and growing son, David, in 
their contacts with people almost everywhere which makes this book so 
delightful. 


SOCIAL WORK PAPERS. By the School of Social Work, University of South- 
ern California (Los Angeles), Vol. 8, 1961, pp. 48. 


The six papers in this document are contributed by students, alumni, 
and faculty of the School of Social Work of the University of Southern 
California. They deal with one aspect or another of “‘authority” in social 
work, Edith M. Tufts defines authority in its social psychological nature 
as “an interpersonal relation in which one person (or group) exercises 
influence over the social behavior of another person (or group) who 
does not fully accept the reasoning that relates values to actions, but in 
which both parties know that this influence is being exercised ; its intent 
is known, and hence recognized for what it is.” 


CASEWORK WITH THE AGING. Proceedings of a Seminar held at Columbia 
University. New York: Social Casework, May-June, 1961, pp. 98. 


An entire issue of Social Casework is devoted to this report on case- 
work with our older citizens. The coordinator of the Seminar, Beverly 
Diamond, has done a useful piece of organizational and editorial work. 
The Seminar aimed (1) “to identify the scope and the special elements 
in content and method of casework with the aging,” (2) to indicate the 
necessary knowledge and skills in this connection, (3) to point out the 
needed “content and method of staff development,” and (4) to indicate 
areas of agency planning and structure for meeting the casework needs 
of the aging. Growing old is divided by Elinor P. Zaki into (1) the 
“facing it phase” from age 45 to 60, (2) the active retirement years 
from 60 to 75, and (3) adjustment to retrenchment years over 75 years 
of age. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT INSURANCE AS A MANAGEMENT TOOL. By 
Clyde W. Phelps. Baltimore: Commericai Credit Company, 1961, pp. 111. 


In this scholarly and carefully documented monograph the author 


presents the elements necessary to a basic understanding of the nature, 


limitations, and uses as a management tool of commercial credit insur- 


ance. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FRONTIERS IN LATIN AMERICA, By Harry 
Stark. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1961, pp. 421. 


Designed as a textbook, this treatise will also appeal to the general 
reader who is interested in being brought up to date regarding the peoples 
and economic activities of Latin American countries, and regarding 
special themes such as communism in Latin America, anti-Yankeeism in 
Latin America, a case study of Cuba, recognition of dictators. In the 
more advanced countries the influence of the clergy ‘“‘on the lives of the 
people grows weaker year by year” and “the church influence on the 
male population has become almost nil.”” The “acid test” of the readi- 
ness of Latin America “to accept communism may not come until econ- 


omic depression occurs.” 


THE CONCEPT OF JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY, New York as a Test 
Case. By Lee Benson. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961, pp. 351. 


Sociologists will find interesting materials in such chapters as those 
on: Class Voting in New York, Interpreting New York Voting Be- 
havior, Jacksonian Democracy—Concept or Fiction? and Outline for 
a Theory about American Voting Behavior. 
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